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RYSTAL PALACE.—EIGHTH SATURDAY CON- 
CERT, THIS DAY.—Miss Sophie Lowe, Mdlle. Vinta, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Conductor.—Mr. Manns. Mendelssohn's “ LOBGESANG.” Overtures, Haydn in 
D (first time) ; ‘* ENDYMION "(first time), Alice M. Smith, &c.—Reserved Stalls, 
pie Oevws. ; admission Half a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 





R. SIMS REEVES.—(THIS DAY) SATURDAY 
AVL CONCERT. 


ACRED HARMONIO SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

—Conductor, Sir MICHAEL COSTA,—The SEASON will COMMENCE, 

on Fripay next, Nov. 24, 1871, with a performance of Handel's ‘‘ ISRAEL IN 

EGYPT.” Principal Vocalists: Madame L. Sherrington, Miss Sofia Vinta, Miss 

Julia Elton, at Vernon Rigby, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Brandon, Tickets 
3s,, 5s., 10s. 6d. 


Y SPECIAL DESIRE.—A GRAND EVENING 
CONCERT will take place at St. James Hatt, on Wepnespay, NovemBer 
22, 1871, under the immediate patronage of His Royal Highnees the PRINCE OF 
WALES, K.G. To commence at 8 0’clock precisely. Part 1. Cantata, “‘ THE RED- 
CROSS NIGHT,” the poetry by R. Reece; the music by Mr. Frederic Clay (first 
time in public). Part If. Cantata, “A PASTORAL” (published by Messrs. 
Hatchings & mer, 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W.), the poetry by Mrs. 
Freake ; the music by the Hon, Seymour Egerton (first time in public). Principal 
vocalists—Mdie, Tietjens and Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Miss Bailey, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, Mr,.Reed Larwill,Mr..E. Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, The Choir of the 
8t. Cecilia Choral Society (Director Mr. C. J. Hargitt), numbering 200 voices. A 
Grand Orchestra of 80 formers, selected from the orchestras of the Royal Italian 
Opéra; and Her Majesty's Op:ra. Leader.—M.Sainten. Pianof.rte.—Mr. Franklin 
BY cf and organ, Mr. Arthur Sullivan, Conductors,—The Hon, Seymour Egerton 
and Mr. Frederic Glay. Acting Manager.—Mr. W. B. Healey, Prices of Admission, 
—Sofa stalls, 15s.; stalls, 10s. 6d.; reserved balcony, 10s, 6d. ; balcony, 5s.; area, 
2s.; gallery 1s. Ticketsto be had at Messrs. Hutchings and Romer's, 9 Conduit 
Street, Regent Street ; Mitchell's, Royal Library, No, 33, Old Bond Street; Sams’, 
St. James's Street; Mr. Babb's, Messrs, Lacan & Ollier, Chappell & Co's, and Mr, 
R. W. Ollivier's, Bond Street; and at Austin’s ticket office, St. James's Hall. 


ORATORIO, OPBRA RECITALS, 
. and 
‘BALLAD CONCERT PARTY. 
RUDERSDORFF, DRASDIL, ARTHUR BYRON, WHITNEY AND BERINGER, 
T EDINBURGH, Tas Day, Oct. 18th; Accrington, 
* 20th ; Liverpool, 21st; Brighton, 22nd ; Warwick, 23rd. 


All-information respecting dates, terms of engagement, &c., to be obtained of Mr. 
Joun -Woon, 201, Regent Street, London, W. 


ENRY SMART’S Quartet, “THE LADY OF 
THE LEA,”, will be sung at The London Glee and Madrigal Union Con- 
eerts—Bath, 22nd; Cheltenham, 23rd; Clifton, 24th inst, 


; . . “ MAY. ” ; 
ENRY SMART’S melodious Duettino, “ MAY,” will 


....: be sung by. Miss AGNES DRUMMOND and Madame POOLE, on Farivar, 
Hall. Ist, at- Mrs, John: Macfarren's Pianoforte and Vocal Recital, at Myddelton 




















. , “?HE MESSAGE.” 
ME: SIMS. REEVES will sing BuumentHay’s admired 


Song, ‘THE MESSAGE,” at Brighton, on November 22nd. 


R. ARTHUR THOMAS will sing “MY SWEET- 
HEART WHEN A BOY,” by W, Moraay, at Greenwich, November 27th. 


R. ALFRED BAYLIS (pupil of Delle Sedie) will 
B sing the tenor air, “THE LORD IS VERY PITIFUL” (from Sir Joxes 
kNEDICT’s St. Peter), at Richmond, and also in Warwickshire during this month. 








—33, Craven yde Park, “Mr. Alfred Baylis possesses pure tenor voice. 
and 1 good method of singing."—Standor J. . : : 





“ MEDEA." 
[ADAME RUDERSVORFF will sing Ranprcerr’s 


at the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, 


admired Sce iD ” 
yormte te, MEDEA, 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Mdlle. TIETJENS. Mdlle. JEANNE DEVRIES. 
MONDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 20th, 
Mozart’s Opera, 

DON GIOVANNI. 


Zerlina a Madlle. Jeanne Devries | Masetto ad as Signor Zoboli 
(Her First Appearance in that character.) | Ii Commendatore .. Signor Foli 








Don Ottavio Signor Vizzani | Donna Elvira Madlle. Colombo 
Don Giovanni Signor Mendioroz 
Leporello Signor Borella | Donna Anna Madlle. Tietjens 





Mdlle. MARIE MARIMON. «*** -* 
TUESDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 2ist, 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. ~ 


11 Conte Almaviva Sigor Vizzani | Don Basilio a Signor Foli 
I! Dottore Bartolo _ Signor Borelli | Marcellina Mdlle. Batiermeister 
Figaro... ee Signor Mendioroz | Rosina ..Mdlle. Marie Marimon 


Doors open at Half-past Seven ; the Opera commences at Eight o'clock. 


MORNING PERFORMANCE. 
Mdlle. TIBTJENS. Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29th, 
(Commencing at Two o'clock), will be petformed Meyerseer’s Grand‘Opera, 
LES HUGUENOTS. 
Racul di Nangis Signor Fancelli | Margarita di Valois .. Madlle. Colombo 
It Conte di Nevers ..Signor Mendioroz [Urbano .. Mad. Trebelli-Bettini 
Il Conte di St. Bris .. _ Signor Agnesi{ Dama d’ Onore Mddle.’Bauermeister 
Huguenot Soldier Mr. W. Morgan |~ and eetnecig 
Marcello ae “ Signor Foli | Valentina Madlle. Tietjens 
The Incidental Ballet will be supported by Mdlle. Blanche Ricois, M. Desplaces, 
and the Corps de Ballet, 

Stalls, 12s. 6d. Grand tier circle 'séa’ . 6d. Reserved box seats, 7s. Amphi- 
theatre Stalls (reserved), 5s. Amphitheatre stalls (unreserved), 4s. Pit, 6s. Am- 
phitheatre, 2s. Private boxes, from £449 r ta Obie, * os : 


ST. JAMES3S HALL. 


REGENT STREET’ AND PICCADILLY. 
FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 24, AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 








ROSSINT'S 
STABAT MATER. 
ARTISTES :— 

Mpiiz. TIETJENS. « Moms. TREBELLI-BETTINI, 

Me. SIMS REEVES, 

Siexyor VIZZANI, Sricror AGNESI. 

After which, A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, in which Mdlle. Marie Marimon 

and Signor.Fo. will 7. . 
FULL BAND AND CHORUS of Her Majesty’s Opera. 
Conductor ae Sir JULES BENEDICT. 


Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d.; area stalls (numbered), 7s.; front balcony, 5s.; back bal- 
cony, 3s,; area, 2s. 6d.; gallery,-2s. 
Programmes of the Concert may now be obtained. 


R. ALFRED SUTTON will sing “SING AWAY, 
YE JOYOUS BIRDS,” composed by E. N. Grazia, at Coalbrookdale, on 
Tvespay next, November 21. 








ATR. CARRODUS will return to Town on Nov. 2st. 
York Villa, 47, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N. W.—Nov. 18th, ‘ 
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“THE NAIADES.” 
Mss EMMELINE OOLE will sing Weturerton 


Guernsey's Waltz Aria, ‘‘THE NAIADES,” at Windsor, Tais Day, 
the Isth inst., and Icnace Gissone's new Ballad, “* ACROSS THE SEA.” 


“THE SPRING.” 
ISS EMMELINE COLE will sing Wetuineton 


Guernsey's popular Ballad, “ THE SPRING,” and his new Waltz Aria, 
“THE NAIADES,” at the East Lynn Philharmonic Society, on the 24th inst. 


ADAME EMMELINE COLE will sing Icnacz 
Gipsone’s new song, ‘OVER THE SEA,” and WELLINGTON GUERNSEY'S 
ballad, “ THE SPRING,” at Harrow, on the 23rd inst. 


“THE BOATMAN OF KINSALB.” 
ADAME EMMELINE COLE will sing Wetuineton 


Guernsey's Irish ballad, ‘THE BOATMAN OF KINSALE,” on the 13th 
of December, at the Crystal Palace. 


ADAME EMMELINE COLE will sing at Harrow, 

23rd; Lynn Philharmonic Society, 24th ; Crystal Palace, 13th Dec. ; New 

Theatre Royal, Hull, Dec. 26th. For Winter Season, Engagements for Oratorios, 
Concerts, Operettas, &c., up to latter date, address, 45, Brixton Road, Brixton. 


“ROCK ME TO SLEEP.” 
ISS ALICE FAIRMAN will sing Sir Junius Beyr- 


pict’s admired Song, ‘ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” at the Monday Popular 
Concerts, St. James’s Hall, tHIs DAY, Saturday, Nov. 18th, 


“WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 
M385 ALICE FAIRMAN will sing “WHAT MIGHT 


HAVE BEEN,” by Hewnzterre. at Mr. Oakden's Ballad Concert, at 
Warrington, on the 27th instant. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE begs to announce that by 
arrangement with the Royal National Opera Company, she can accept a 
limited number of Concerts and Oratorios-—39, Fitzroy Square, 


“ (1\RATITUDE.’ Sacred Song, for Baritone or Contralto. 
Words from Psalm exvi., Compass from A natural to F natural. Music by 
Mies BenxetrPost free, for 24 stamps.—London: Nove.1o, Ewer, & Co. 


GENERAL MUSICAL AGENCY. 
R. E. CUNINGHAM BOOSEY begs to announce 


that he is prepared to undertake engagements, for the most eminent Artists, 
English and Foreign ; to arrange provincial tours, and to marage concerts, fe:es, &c, 
both in London and the country. Among other important matters already entrusted 
to Mr, Boasey, are the engagements for the London Ballad Concerts, and the arrange 
ment, connected with the performances of M. Offenbach’s operas.—London: 6 Argyll 
Place, Regent Street. 
































THE GUITAR. 


ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform her 
friends and pupils that she has RETURNED TO TOWN, and resumed 
her Teaching. 
38, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ADAME LAURA BAXTER begs to request that all 


communications respecting concerts, &c., may be addressed to her, at her 
residence, 19, Fulham Place, Maida Hill West, W. 


EQUIRED, a few Voices of Refinement (Ladies and 

Gentiemen only), for a really Aristocratic Choir. Soirees fortnightly, 

a to be addressed to “ Doctor,” care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
treet. 











CANADA. 


ANTED, A LADY, willing to go to the Hellmuth 
Ladies’ College, as SINGING MISTRESS. Salary £80, and passage 
paid out, Address Miss Crinton, 35, Percy Street, W. 


ORGANIST WANTED. 


ELSTED SCHOOL, ESSEX.—An ORGANIST and 


CHOIR-MASTER is required after the Christmas holidays. He must be able 
to train classes in Vocal Music. Salary, £40 year, with board (bat not lodging), 
and permission to receive boys of the School as pupils for the Pianoforte, An in. 
come of more than £150 a year has hitherto been derived from the latter source, 
The Trustees will guarantee a total of £100 for the first year. Applications with 
testimonials (copies), to be sent on or before November 29th to the Headmaster, the 
Rev, W. 8. Gricnow, from whom further information may be obtained, F 








Published this Day. 


DEUX FPANTAISIES 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1, ‘LE NOZZE DI FIGARO”... 
» 2 “NORMA” oe oe 


Composees par FRANZ ROSENFELD. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


. 





Just Published, 


“THE PRISONER’S LAST SONG,” 
The Verses by CHEDWIK TICHBOURNE. 


Made the night before he was emaguies in Lincoln’s Inn Fields for treason, 
-D. 1586. 


The Music by J. P. GOLDBERG. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 





Published this Day. 


DEUX TRANSCRIPTIONS 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 


No. 1. ‘MA LA SOLA" (Beatrice di Tenda) ee os ‘i wa 
2. “CINTA DA FIORI" (I Puritani) .. ee ee 


Composees par FRANZ ROSENFELD. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published this Day, 


‘“ FAREWELL MOTHER DEAR" 
(Sarafan), 
Composed by WARLAMOW. 
Price 3s, 
London: Dumcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





SIGNOR FOLIS NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG. 
“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Sicxorn FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool 
and at the Crytal Palace Satorpay Concerts, 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s, 
London ; Doxcax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘¢ We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner,’ which is an excel. 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor Folli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 
ing.” —The Observer. 

“‘ Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Diehl."—The Graphic, 


‘‘GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT,” 
OreRA Bourre DE 
J. OF FENBACH. 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS, 
(Editions de MM, Heguel et Cie.) 





Cramer,’ A, 
Nevstepr, C. 
Bartrmany, J. L, 
Variquet, H. ‘ 
Batrmany, J.-L... 


+» “ Bouquet de Melodies,” 2 Books, each 

sé nir et Tyroli »” Op. 79 we oe 
“Chanson de l'enfant,” Fantaisie Valse ee “e 
* Chanson de l'enfant,” petite Fantaisie sans octaves. , 
Six petites Fantaisies sans octaves, each ‘ 





**Rondo du pate;” ‘Chanson de la main et de la 
barbe ;” “ Serenade du page ;” “Les deux hommes 
d'armes ;” ‘Couplets de Ja poule;” “ Tyrolienne 
Mazurka." 
** Polka Mazurka Tyrolienne" *,, ee oe 
*Cocorico Polka” ,, ae 
. “Grande Valse" ,, * 
“ Suite de Valses.” ., a 
** Polka du depart pour la Palestine,” 
** Ditto ditto duet be 
* Secondieme Polka.” te ae 
“ Polka Mazurka des Baigneuses.” 
** Premier Quadrille,” Soio and duet, oe 
.. Secondieme Quadrille,* do ., on 
+.  Troisieme Quadrille, * my es ee 
Also the Songs, Duets, &c , with French Words, 
Lonpon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


6 
“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: Lamporn Cocg & Co,, 63, New Bond Street, W. 


Srorz, Pui.uiere ., 
Ditto oe 
Mosarp 
Ert.ina Emir, 
Strauss oe 
Ditto 
DitT0 oe 
Micue cs, L, 
Srravss, 
ARBAN, 
Srrauss, 


i ft hee 
Qe ar*acaccae 
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A COMMUNICATION TO HIS FRIENDS. 
By RicHarp WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 729.) 


I hereby hit upon the most intimate, and, ultimately, the 
most fertile relation to the verse and to the language, out of 
which two elements alone healthy dramatic melody is to be justi- 
fied. What my melody lost in shythenienl definiteness, or rather : 
conspicuousness, I made up for by an harmonic animation of the 
expression, such as J only could feel was a necessity for the 
melody. Modern operatic composers had attempted, by means 
of the most far-fetched artifices* to render new and piquant 
the ordinary operatic melody, in the extreme poverty and stereo- 
typed immutability to which it had at length attained, but the 
harmonic mobility which I gave my melody was based upon the 
feeling of quite another necessity. I had completely abandoned 
the traditional melody ; it was without nourishment and justi- 
fication from the verbal verse for its rhythmical portion ; 1 gave 
it, instead of its false rhythmical garb, an harmonic characteristic, 
which, exerting a decided influence upon the material sense cf 
hearing, invariably rendered it the most appropriate expres- 
sion for the sentiment conveyed in the verse. I further 
heightened the individuality of this expression, by a more and 
more characteristic accompaniment of the instrumental orchestra, 
which, of itself, had to render perceptible to the senses the har- 
monic motivisation of the melody; with the most decided 
preciseness did I observe in Lohengrin this plan, at bottom exclu- 
sively directed to the dramatic melody, thus, with necessary 
consistency, carrying out to completeness the principle I 
had initiated in Der fliegende Hollinder—'There remained 
only one thing for me to discover in this artistically formal 
system, namely ; a new plan for the rhythmical animation of the 
melody by means of its justification out of the verse, out of the 
language itself. This, also, I was destined to attain, not by 
retracing my ae but by consistently following out the course I 
had adopted, and the peculiarity of which consisted in my shaping 
my artistic impulse, not out of the form—as nearly all our modern 
artists do—but out of the poetic materials or story. 

When I sketched out Siegfried, I felt—putting totally on one 
side for the moment the musical form of its execution—the impos- 
sibility, or, at least, the thorough inappropriateness of realising 
such a subject in modern verse. I had advanced in my concep- 
tion of the piece to the point at which I saw before me man in 
the most natural and most joyous fulness of his sensually 
animated manifestation ; no historical garb any longer circum- 
scribed him; no relation, arising from without, at all impeded 
him in his movements, everyone of which was so regulated, out 
of the inmost source of his love of life, that error and confusion, 
nourished in the wildest play of the passions, could be heaped up 
all around him to his evident destruction, without, his having, 
for one moment, even when face to face with death, checked 
the inward source in its welling stream outward, or considered 
aught as possessing authority over him and his movements save 
the necessary outstreaming of the restlessly bubbling inward 
fountain of life. It was Elsa who taught me how to find this 
man; he was for me the spirit, incorporated as a man, of that 
which everlastingly and walabely produces, namely: of 
involuntariness, the doer of actual deeds, of man in the fulness 
of the highest, of the most immediate strength, and of the most un- 
doubted amiability. In the movements of this joyous being there 
was no longer any thoughtful willing of love ; love lived in him 
bodily; it swelled each vein and moved each muscle 
to the entrancing corroboration of its existence, But 
just as such a man moved about, so also his expression, 
when he spoke, had necessarily to be; modern verse, which is 
only something thought, with its indistinct, bodiless form, no 

. longer sufficed ; the fantastic illusion of the final rhymes could 
no longer, as seeming flesh, conceal the absence of anything like 
a substructure of living bone, the only structure contained in the 
verse-body being one: of mucilaginous gristle, extensible at 
pleasure, and broken here and there. I should have been com- 





vd Let the reader recall to mind the mawkish and forced harmonic variations, 
for instance, by which people attempt to make something special of Rossini’s 
_ Yorn-out old cadence, : 











pelled to abandon all ideas of Siegfried, had I been able to carry 
it out only in this kind of verse. Thus I was obliged to think of 
some other kind of linguistic melody, though really having no need 
to do anything of the sort ; I simply had to come to a decision, 
for at the primitive mythical source, where I met the youthfully 
beautiful being, Siegfried, I came, quite as a matter of course, 
upon the sensually perfect linguistic expression in which alone 
such a being could reveal himself. This was the stahbgereimte 
Vers, adapting itself, in accordance with the real verbal accent, to 
the most natural and animated rhythmical system, and always 
easily made to suit endlessly varied manifestation, a verse in 
which the people themselves once wrote poetry, when they were 
still poets and myth-creators.* 

Concerning this verse, and how it derives its configuration out 
of the profoundly and most inwardly procreative strength of 
language itself, emitting that procreative strength into the 
female element of music, whence is born melody, perfect 
rhythmically, as well as otherwise, I expressed myself at length in 
the last part of my book Oper und Drama. As I have proved that 
the discovery even of this formal innovation followed as a natural 
result from my system of artistic creation, I might now look upon 
the aim of my Communication generally as obtained. Not being yet 
able to make public my poem of Siegfried’s Tod, I cannot help 
regarding any further allusion to it as purposeless, and 
certainly as easily misunderstood, Only in so far as the description 
of my poetic projects, and the life-phases whence they sprang, 
strike me as important for the explanation or justification of my 
writings on art published since then, I may deem it advisable to 
say now what I think on this head also. I do so—concisely— 
the more willingly, because, in this Communication, I have, besides 
the object mentioned at the beginning, a special one, 
namely; that of rendering my friends so far acquainted with the 
course of my development up to the present day, that, when I 
again come publicly before them with a new dramatic work, I 
may hope that I shall be addressing those to whom I am 
thoroughly known. For some time past I have been entirely 
debarred from this intimate artistic intercourse with them; 
repeatedly, as is the case even now, I could communicate only 
as an author with them. How painful this kind of communica- 
tion is for me, I need not probably assure those who know me 
as an artist ; they will themselves perceive it from the style of 
my literary works, in which I must worry myself in the minutest 

articulars to express that which I would fain give, so concisely, 
ightly, and glibly in the art-work itself, as soon as its satisfactory 
material presentation was asd in my power, as an artistically 
technical sketch of it is with the pen upon paper. So hateful to 
me, however, is this literary business, and the necessity which has 
compelled me to turn author, that, when writing this Communi- 
cation I hope I appear for the last time as a literary man before 
my friends,t and, therefore, include here everything which, under 
existing adverse circumstances, I think myself still bound to 
say, in order definitively to prepare them for what they have to 
expect from my latest dramatic work, if it is to be presented on the 
stage to them; for this work I want them to introduce without 
preface to the world. 

But to continue.— 

I planned and carried out my poem of Siegfried’s Tod simply 
to satisfy an inward impulse, and in no way with the idea of 
producing it on our stage, with its existing theatrical appliances, 
which I could not possibly help considering in every respect 
unsuited to the purpose. It was not until very recently that 
there was awakened in my bosom a hope that, provided certain 
circumstances turned out favourably, and after a certain time, 
I might be in a position to bring this drama before the public, 
but not, however, till after the successful result of certain pre- 





* One of our most modern critics, who was guilty of the impropriety of 
pronouncing publicly his opinion of Siegfreid’s Tod, the MS. of which he had 
accidentally seen, while I myself refrain from here discussing the work, because 
I cannot yet present it to the public in a manner corresponding to my inten- 
tion—this unauthorized critic, among other things which he does, calls this 
verse, ‘ old Frankish stuff ;” of a truth he could not have found a happier ex- 
pression to describe exactly the character of the blindness which causes Aim 
always to see only what is old, when we are already living and moving in what 
8 altogether new, 

¢ Would that this were the fact! alas! it is not.—TRANSLATOR, 
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parations, destined to prove, as far as possible, that the perfor- 
mance would be effective. This is likewise the reason of my still 
keeping back the poem.—At the period in question, namely, 
the autumn of 1848, I never thought there was any possibility 
of producing the piece; I looked upon its poetically-technical 
completion and the attempt to carry out musically certain parts, 
merely as a source of inward satisfaction, whioh I gave myself, 
at a time when I was disgusted with public affairs, and had 
drawn back from them. 

This isolated and melancholy position of mine, however, as an 
artistic being, was something of which, in consequence of the 
existing state of things, I inevitably became conscious, and I 
could ward off the gnawing agony of my grief only by satisfying 
my restless impulse for imagining new sketches. I felt a great 
yearning to write something which should communicate this 
same painful consciousness in a manner intelligible to the world 
of the present day. Just as, with Siegfried, I had, by the force 
of my longing, penetrated to the very first source of the Purely- 
Human, so now, when I felt the yearning utterly incapable of 
being satisfied, in the face of modern life, and, once more, that 
the only means of redemption was by fleeing from this life and 
getting rid, by suicide, of its claims upon me, I arrived at the 
primitive source of all modern notions of this relation, namely 
the human Jesus of Nazareth. 

I succeeded in forming an estimate, especially fertile for an 
artist, of the wonderful phenomenon involved in this Jesus, by 
separating the symbolical Christ from the being who, thought of in 
a certain time and under definite circumstances, presents himself 
as so easily intelligible to our heart and understanding. When I 
considered the period and the general conditions of life in which 
a disposition so amiable and so greatly yearning for love as that of 
Jesus, was unfolded, nothing struck me as more natural than 
that the Solitary One, unable to annihilate such honourless, 
hollow, and pitiful sensuality as that of the Roman world, and 
still more of the world subject to the Romans, or to fashion 
it into a new sensuality corresponding to the yearning of 
his heart, could of necessity do nothing but long to escape from 
such a world, that is, from the world altogether, and seek one 
beyond the grave—that is death. When I saw the modern world 
of to-day full of unworthiness similar to that surrounding Jesus, 
I recognized, in conformity with the characteristic of existing 
circumstances, the above yearning as in truth based on the 
sensual nature of man, who longs to escape from a bad, horour- 
less sensuality, to a nobler sensuality corresponding to his purified 
nature. Death is here only the moment of despair ; it is the act 
of destruction which we carry out on ourselves because—as 
isolated beings—we cannot carry it out on the bad circumstances 
of the world which constrains us. The act of positively annihilat- 
ing the outward perceptible bonds of the honourless sensuality 
in question is, however, thehealthy manifestation, incumbent on us, 
of this a previously directed to self-destruction,—I felt an in- 
tense wish torepresent in such a manner, the nature of Jesus, as it 
has been made evident to our consciousness, which is turned to the 
movement of life, so that his self-sacrifice should be only the incom- 
plete utterance of that human impulse which urges the individual 
to revolt against a loveless generality, a revolt which he who is 
completely solitary can certainly effect only by self-destruction, 
but which, from this very self-destruction, manifests its true 
nature, in so far as the act was not directed against one’s own 
life, but intended as a repudiation of the loveless generality, 

(To be continued.) 








Bresiav.—The programme of the second concert of the Orchestral 
Union comprised the overture to Anacreon, Cherubini; air from Die 
Zauberflste, Mozart ; Symphony in D minor (first time), Herr Dietrich ; 
Eglantine’s air from Huryanthe, Weber; Overture “Die Hebriden,” 
Mendelssohn ; Songs by Herren R. Wagner and Schumann. 

DrespEN.—A new one-act comic opera, Es spukt, has been produced 
at the Royal Operahouse. The composer is Herr C, Riccius; the 
author of the libretto, Herr Gustav Rader, who obtained his materials 
from Herr Weissenthurn’s farce bearing the same name as the operetta, 

Vienna.—Herr Heinrich Hofman’s operetta, Cartouche, has achieved 
a great success at the Strampfertheater.—Herr Joseph Wieniawsky, 
coming from Warsaw, was to give his first concert this year on the 
15th inst.—Herr Grau, from New York, is said to have engaged Herr 
Anton Rubinstein for next winter, 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


A résumé of the doings at this house since our last notice must 
deal chiefly with matters of personal interest. ‘This is true even 
as respects Anna Bolena, which attracted a large audience on 
Tuesday week; for, though the work is a comparative novelty, 
it engaged close attention only a few months ago. We shall not 
now, therefore, discuss Donizetti's music, or the curious mingling of 
fact and fiction to which it is allied, The characters were, with 
two exceptions, represented as at wn Lane ; but one exception 
was of special importance, Madame Trebelli-Bettini appearing, 
for the first time, as Mark Smeaton, and giving the charm of her 
voice and style to music which, if not great in quantity, is rich 
in quality. Mdlle. Tietjens again impersonated the Queen with 
dignity and tragic force. Neither in appearance nor manner did 
she reproduce Henry's victim ; but to accept the opera at all is to 
give up historic truth, and there can be no disputing that Mdlle. 
Tietjens’ Queen makes a better stage character than could the 
weak and vain original. The great artist was not less great as a 
singer than as an actress, and her whole performance deserved 
what it won—the honours due to an effort of the highest class, 
Mdlle. Colombo, who replaced Madame Sinico as Jane Seymour, 
did her work with considerable intelligence, especially throughout 
the passionate interview in which Jane reveals herself to Anne as 
the object of Henry’s regard. ‘To be associated in this scene 
with Mdlle. Tietjens was to suffer 7 force of contrast; but 
Mdlle. Colombo more than satisfied those whose anticipations 
were based upon her former achievements. Signor Prudenza was 
a Percy who exhibited Henry’s jealous disposition in a strong light. 
Signor Caravoglia well played the part of Rochester, and Signor 
Agnesi repeated in all its careful elaboration the embodiment of 
Henry, which elicited so much praise at Drury Dane. The 
general performance was, in many respects, satisfactory. 

On Thursday week, La Traviata enabled Mdlle. Devries to 
make another advance into the good graces of an English public. 
This was the triumph of an artist; but the next night witnessed 
the triumph of art, for then J/ Flauto Magico filled the house 
with an audience attracted by music worthily called divine. 
There are few touches of nature in Mozart’s opera; the story is a 
riddle none are interested enough to solve ; and as regards scenic 
effects its exigencies are never satisfied. Yet no work has 
greater power to draw a crowd, and, having drawn it, to keep 
fast hold upon its attention. Such is the force of music in its 
highest ape tg created by genius and perfected by 
art. The performance showed blemishes which are inseparable 
from hasty rehearsal; but, considering all things, there was no 
ground for serious complaint Mdlle. Tietjens, as Pamina, 
repeated a familiar success; Mdlle. Colombo was Papagena ; and, 
for the first time, Mdlle. Marimon appeared as Astrafiammante. 
The last-named character is hardly capable of dramatic import, 
and Mdlle. Marimon did not give it any, being content to sing 
the two bravura airs with agility and precision. She has special 
qualifications for this exceptional task, and each effort was 
followed by loud and unanimous applause. Signor Vizzani gave 
Tamino’s music as though not in his best voice; but, Signor 
Mendioroz was an efficient Papageno; and Signor Foli once more 
did justice to Sarastro’s airs, Signor Rinaldini acted and sang 
feebly as Monostatos ; nor were the concerted pieces entirely free 
from blemish. But, faults notwithstanding, the performance 
was creditable to Signor Li Calsi, the conductor. 

On Saturday Mdlle, Jeanne Devries appeared as Lucia, thus 
again challenging comparison with the greatest of her predecessors 
in a well-known opera. Again, too, she was successful with her 
audience, by the agency of precisely those means which observers 
of her Violetta expected she would use. We may now conclude 
that the singing and acting of Mdlle. Devries are very pronounced 
in style. Whether both show somewhat of exaggeration is a 
matter of opinion, respecting which we harbour no doubt what- 
ever. Mdlle. Devries should refrain from vocal energy resulting 
in false intonation, and from demonstrative acting, only safe 
when allied to genius, But these faults, so far as they are hers, 
are on the right side ; and there is much to be found with them 
which is not faulty at all. Intelligence, an agreeable presence 


‘and bearing, a good voice, and no mean power of expression, 


were apparent in the Lucia of Saturday night, and were enough 
o account for the success achieved. Malle. Devries was sup- 
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ported by Signor Fancelli, a fairly good Edgar; Signor Mendioroz, 
a very good Henry Ashton; Signor Antonucci, a sufficiently 
grave and ponderous Raymond; and Mr. Wilford Morgan, who 
sang the music of Arthur far better than most representatives 
of that insignificant bridegroom. 

This week has seen nothing but repetition performances, in 
order as follows :—Monday, Jl Barbiere ; Tuesday, La Sonnambula; 
Thursday, La Figlia, and Friday, Lucia. To night, Jl Flauto 
will be given for the second time. On Monday the opera is to 
be Don Giovanni. 

a 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the“ Daily Velegraph” Nov. 14.) 

Last night, with an absence of fuss natural to things which need no 
self-assertion, these concerts entered upon their fourteenth season at 
St. James’s Hall. Audience and artists met and discharged their 
respective tasks of listening and performing just as though they had 
been separated fora time measured by days instead of by months. 
This is the way of the “Monday Populars,” which are neither 
spasmodic nor sensational. They comie when the leaves have fallen, 
and go with the spring flowers, as inevitably and as quietly as though 
their coming and going were a kindred natural process, To be in 
keeping we should give this notice no special importance—a course to 
which the director, Mr. Arthur 8, Chappell, binds us so far as he can 
by issuing no prospectus. Unlike entrepreneurs in general, who are as 
remarkable for promise as for non-performance, Mr. Chappell confines 
himself to saying that such and such artists will appear in due course. 
But the public require no more. Amateurs repose in Mr. Chappell 
a faith which he has well earned during thirteen years of successful 
labour, and faith, ‘the substance of things hoped for, ” makes them well 
content. Even were this not the case, Mr. Chappell might appeal to 
a catalogue unparalleled in art-history as the repertory of a single 
musical institution. His having done so much, is fair evidence that 
he means to do more; and here we may express a hope that enthu- 
siastic amateurs will let him manage the concerts in his own way. 
The words, “ by desire,” appear too often connected with popular com- 
positions already heard a score of times. Verbum sap., especially as 
there are stores of chamber-music yet untouched, upon which we may 
assume that Mr, Chappell keeps an eye. 

St. James’s Hall was tilled last night by an audience remarkable as 
being no chance aggregate, but the “constant” and well-ordered result 
of long training. Never, we might safely say, had any art more devoted 
followers than the crowd which occupied area, galleries and orchestra— 
a crowd familiar with each other’s faces, and, doubtless, appreciative of 
each other's faithfulness to the cause. As they sat there, waiting for 
the artists’ coming—the “ crowns” of the stalls face to face with the 
“shillings” of the orchestra—it was almost inevitable to expect that the 
compliment of a hearty greeting would pass between them. This 
honour, however, all sections of the audience agreed to reserve for the 
performers, who were applauded without stint. The ‘ Quartet” had a 
warm welcome, but not more warm than such artists as Madame 
Norman Neruda, Herr Ries, Mr. Zerbini, and Signor Piatti deserved. 
Madame Arabella Goddard whose services at these concerts date from 
their beginning, met with the recognition due to her high attainments 
and artistic labours, while Mr. Sims Reeves and Sir Jules Benedict 
were'entitled to rhare between them an “ ovation.” Thus cheerily 
even in the midst of a November fog, did the “Monday Pops.” enter 
upon their new season. 

The programme consisted maiuly of well-known works, Schubert’s 
Quartet in A minor being played for the tenth time, Dussek’s pianoforte 
and violin sonata in B flat (Op. 69) for the thirteenth time, and Men- 
delssohn’s Pianoforte trio in C minor (Op, 66) for the nineteenth. 
But these things will bear repetition, and certainly the pleasure they 
gave last night was not made less ly familiarity, The quartet, so 
remarkable for characteristic grace and fancy, lost nothing in the hands 
of its executants. Such delicacy and refinement as Schubert man‘fests 
in this work call for corresponding qualities in the artist, and Madame 
Neruda was eminently succes:ful. Her playing exhibited a rare union 
of skill and feeling. Dussek’s Sonata, as rendered by this lady and 





Madame Goddard, was a great if not unexpected treat to those who 
knew the work and a surprise to those who, sharing popular ignorance 
of the composer, had anticipated nothing remarkable. The claims of 
Dussek to wider recognition are well worth discussing ; but better than 
any discussion would be the result of more often giving his music a 
place in the Monday Popular programmes. Much must have been done 
for his fame last night, the two fair artists sparing no pains with the 
beautiful work entrusted to them, and eliciting such enthusiasm for the 
rondo finale—one of Dussek’s most genial inspirations—that the entire 
movement had to be repeated. This is the way to vindicate a com- 
peser’s worth ; and we shall look for Dussek’s name again after so 
unqualified a success. Mendelssohn's trio—an acknowledged and ever- 
welcome masterpiece—was played with extraordinary power, and worthily 
finished the evening’s doings. 

As her colo Mdme, Goddard brought forward Beethoven's thirty-two 
Variations in C minor, a work which she introduced ona recent occasion 
at the Crystal Palace, with success proportioned to unique executive 
ability. These variations are not so elaborate as the thirty-three on 
Diabelli’s Waltz, or so melodious as the fifteen (with fugue) in E flat, 
but they are more interesting than either, as well as more adapted for 
purposes of display. No amateur requires to be told what demands 
were made by Beethoven’s unrestricted fancy upon Mdme. Goddard’s 
powers; but difficulties hardly exist for her, and the most trying 
passages were played with an ease and certainty which almost raised a 
doubt whether there are such things as difficulties at all. Our great 
English pianist was summoned back to the platform at the close of her 
task, amid applause most richly deserved. Mr. Sims Reeves, whom we 
do not remember to have heard in finer voice for a long time past, gave 
an exquisitely pathetic reading of “‘ Deeper and deeper still ” and was 
not less happy with “ The Requital, ” in response to a general encore of 
which he substituted Balfe’s “« Come into the garden, Maud.” Each effort 
may be described as a masterpiece of vocal art, perfect alike in technical 
skill and in poetical expression. Mr. Reeves had the great advantage 
of Sir Jules Benedict’s accompaniment—an advantage by no means 
to be lightly esteemed. 


(From the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette.) 


Mr. Arthur Chappell commenced the 14th season of these concerts, 
on Monday night, at St. James’s Hall, and the interest feltin the event 
was manifested by the attendance, which was large and brilliant beyond, 
it may be said, all former precedent. It appears from the prospectus 
that the director intends to pursue the same policy as heretofore in the 
composition of the programmes, which, models of judicious brevity, are 
just the sort of compilations favourable to the encouragement of the 
public taste in the better fields of music. The success which has 
attended the undertaking affords ample proof that the belief in its 
ultimate prosperity was well founded, and that the chamber works of 
the great masters, produced under circumstances of the highest execu- 
tive excellence, and the admission to which should be moderate, would 
soon make their way to the popular heart, and be looked for annually 
with unaffected interest. The Monday concerts, in a word, have 
become an institution not likely now to fade for want of public support 
and their establishment, progress, and present wide and unbounded 
repute, reveal a sign of the times which cannot be noted without 
pleasure and congratulation. The programme of Monday night was 
simply a selection of works well known to the subscribers. Schubert’s 
quartet in A minor, Dussek’s pianoforte sonata in B flat, and Mendels- 
solin’s trioin C minor, constituted a feast that could hardly be surpassed 
in variety and interest, and, when interpreted by such artists as Norman 
Neruda, Arabella Goddard, Piatti, Ries, and Zerbini, realised, in the 
truest sense of the word, perfection. The closing movement of Dussek’s 
sonata—the charming and unaffected rondo—was encored amid 
universal acclammation, a tribute due not only to the graceful geniality 
of the music but to the superb playing of Madame Arabella Goddard, 
and her coadjutor Madame Neruda, both being animated by a common 
sympathy with the piquant sprightliness of Dussek in one of his happiest 
moods, The pianoforte solo was Beethoven’s ‘‘ Thirty-two variations 
on an air in C Minor "—a composition better known to musicians than 
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to the general public. The fiery and impetuous character of most of 
these variations, which could only have sprung from the despotic and 
original mind of Beethoven, found a fitting exponent in Madame 
Arabella Goddard, who individualised each in her own remarkable 
manner, and triumphed over the technical difficulties of the moment 
with an ease and sclf-possession which, itis not too much to say, have 
never been rivalled. The eccentric genius of the greatest of masters 
could not possibly have had a more powerful and intellectual illustrator. 
The vocalist, Mr. Sims Reeves, was in good voice, and his delivery of 
“« Deeper and deeper still ” was, as usual, a model of noble and pathetic 
singing ; his second pieces being Blumenthal’s “ Requital ’ and Balfe's 
never-tiring ‘Come into the garden, Maud ”—the last in response to a 
boisterous encore for the first. Sir Jules Benedict resumed his old 
cflice of conductor. 


—o—— 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The concerts, in the programmes of which the music of Mendelssohn is 
allowed so considerable a share, are still going ¢n successfully—we may say, 
in truth, with ever increasing success. At the fourth of the series the so-called 
“ programme overture ” illustrating Goethe’s poem, Meerestille und Gliick- 
liche Fahrt, and The Walpurgis Night (again suggested by Goethe) were 
performed. That both of these very popular works were reconsidered by the 
composer after an interval of years is well-known to amateurs. The overture, 
first composed in 1828, was remodelled in 1834; the Walpurgis Night, first 
completed in 1832, was remodelled in 1843. That in each case the second 
version is an improvement on the first may be taken for granted by those who 
know how difficult Mendelssohn was to satisfy himself, and how he would 
work again and again at the same piece sooner than allow it to go forth to the 
world less perfect than he had conceived, and than it was in his power to 
make it—he being, wherever his own music was concerned, the most 
searching and captious of critics. The other instrumental pieces at this 
concert were Haydn’s Symphony in B flat (No. 4 of the 12 composed for 
Salomon in London), in the final presto of which there is a solo for violin 
obbligato ; the variations on the air, “Der Tod und des Madchen,” from 
Schubert’s D minor quartet, played, as before, by all the string instruments 
of the orchestra; and Schumann’s overture to Genoveva, which, not merely to 
Schumann’s exclusive admirers, but to all who love music full of deep thought 
and poetry, must invariably be welcome. The vocal music included an air 
(**O Fatima”) from Weber’s Abu Hassan (revived last year by Mr. George 
Wood, at Her Majesty’s Opera); “ Oh, cara immagine,” from J Flauto Magico ; 
“ Possenti numi,” for bass voice, with chorus, from the same opera; and Signor 
Randegger’s Medea, composed for the last Norwich Festival, where it was 
introduced by Mdlle. Tietjens. The singers at this concert were Mudlle. 
Drasdil, Mr. Byron, Mr. Whitney, and Madame Ruder<dorff, to the first three 
of whom were confided the vocal solos in the Walpurgis Night, Madaine 
Rudersdorff limiting herself to the performance of Signor Randegger's fine 
dramatic scena, the performance of which was directed by the composer. 

At the fifth concert theze was nothing of Mendelssohn’s in the programme, 
which was nevertheless, one of varied and sustained interest. It began 
with Franz Schubert’s overture to a comic opera entitled Die Freunde von 
Salamanca, the libretto by his eccentric and intimate friend, Mayrhofer. Of 
this work, composed in 1815, when Schubert was but eighteen years of age; 
although it contains 18 or 19 pieces, the overture only is known; and for a 
knowledge of the overture we have to thank the directors of the Crystal Palace 
Company, their indefatigable representative, Mr, George Grove, having dis- 
covered the MS. at Vienna and brought it to England, with the Symphony in 
€ minor (the so-called ‘* Zvagie), and other compositions, which might for 
ever have remained lost to the world. Of the Freunde von Salamanca, we 
spoke two years since, when the overture was first given at the Crystal Palace, 
If the other parts of the opera are as good as this spirited prelude, which 
reminds us here and there of the Figaro and Cosi fan tutte of Mozart, it is a 
pity they should be longer held back. The remaining orchestral pieces at 
the fifth concert were Schumann’s Overture Scherzo and Finale in A minor, 
the ent’racte from Herr Reinecke’s Manfred, and Beecthoven’s overture to 
Leonora (Fidelio), No. 2, the first and last of which cannot be heard too often. 
The interlude from Manfred, deriving its chief if not only distinction from the 
fact of the string instruments being ‘‘muted” through a great portion of it, 
was admirably rendered, and, as usual, encored. In accordance with a new and 





excellent plan, henceforth, we understand, to include in every programme 
something from an English pen, the audience at this concert were intro- 
duced to the music composed by Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan, only lately produced 
with much-talked-of success at the Prince's Theatre, in Manchester, for the 
masque referred to in the second act of the Merchant of Venice. Though deprived 
at the Crystal Palace of the aid of chorus and scenic accessorie’, the new music by 
our young countryman has qualities which enable it to dispense with either. It is 
spirited, charming, and full of character. That it is for the most part either 
melodramatic music or dance music need scarcely be added ; but Mr. Sullivan can 
make melodramatic and dance music not only effective for the stage, but inte- 
resting to connoisseurs, as he has done in the present instance. There are in all 
six numbers, so knit together that they may-be regarded as one homo- 
geneous and well-considered whole. The key of the Jntroduction is also the 
key of the Finale—to musicians a r dation in itself. It is from the 
Introduction and Finale that the voices required for stage representation are 
missed. The other movements comprise a Serenata, ‘“ Nel ciel seren,” the words 
for which, by Signor F’. Rizzelli, have inspired Mr. Sullivan with one of the 
most graceful melodies that ever came fron his pen; a ‘ Pourrée,” 
in the style of the old masters ; a grotesque dance for Pierrots and Harlequins, 
and a waltz. The finale is preceded by some descriptive melodramatic music. 
Mr. Sullivan has aimed at and obtained unity by making one or two of his 
leading themes, as it were, common property. For example, the first phrase 
of the Introduction is afterwards frequently heard in the Bourrée—itself 
set off by contrapuntal devices characteristic of the peculiar style of that 
venerable dance ; while the leading phrase of the vocal Serenata is subsequently 
made use of in the waltz. During the supposed escape of Jessica with 
Lorenzo, from her father’s house, the waltz measure goes on, pianissimo, and 
thus leads up to the Finale. Tie execution of the music to the Merchant of 
Venice, under the direction of Mr. Sullivan himself, was all that could be 
desired. The dance for Pierrots and Harlequins—the theme of which is given 
out by bassoons, violoncellos, and double-basses alone, and repeated with 
accompaniments for flutes, oboes, and clarionets—was encored. The 
Serenade, ** Nel ciel seren,” was sung with genuine expression by Madame 
Conneau, to whom, it may be remembered, were confided the solos in M. 
Gounod’s cantata, Gallia, at the opening of the International Exhibition in 
Albert Hall. Few, indeed, would have complained had Madame Conneau also 
been encored. The other vocalist was Signor Danieli, who sang airs by 
Donizetti and Mozart, besides joining Madame Conneau in a duet from the 
Traviate, Signor Danieli has a tenor voice of agreeable quality, but little 
power. His best effort was in “ Una aura amorosa,” one cf the most tuneful 
airs from Cosi fan Tutte—among the operas by Mozart, its continuous flow of 
melody kept in view, by no means least entitled to be called ‘‘ Orphean.” 

As at the fifth concert there had been nothing from Mendelssohn, so at the 
sixth the programme was devoted exclu-ively to Mendelssohn's music, vocal as 
well as instrumental. The reason was obvious. The concert was given en the 
4th of Novenber; and the 4th of Nove:nber is the day upon which, within a 
year of a quarter of a century ago, the art lost its most distinguished follower. 
The programme was quite worthy the occasion. Through the intercession 
of Mr. Grove, musical representative of the Crystal Palace, Professor Karl 
Mendelssohn, of Heidelberg. eldest son, and Herr Paul Mendelssohn, brother 
of the great musician, placed the carly MSS., of which so much has been said 
and written, at the disposal of the company, “ for selection and performance 





at the Saturday Concerts.” What was the result? Precisely what those. 


expected who, ever since Mendelssohn's death, have advocated the publication 
of all he has left. The excerpts from two of the MS. symphonies (12 in 
number—that generally called “ No. 1” being in reality No. 13) did neither 
more nor less than heighten the estimation already entertained of Mendels- 
sohn’s genius, increase the astonishment at his precocity, and add to our means 
of judging the progress of his studies and the development of his extraordinary 
ta'ent. Had these selections been less remarkable than they are, they would 
still have been both interesting and instructive. No one who cares for, and 
is able to appreciate, music would willingly give up the examples happily exist- 
ing of the earlier labours of Bach, of Handel, of Haydn, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven. Why, then, should it be considered unadvisable to let the world become 
acquainted with the earlier efforts of one in his way comparable with any of 
these? In a comprehensive and sensible paper on the subject ‘‘ G.,” annotator 
of the Crystal Palace programmes, thus sums up his argument :— 

‘If any man ever left a faithful_image of himself in his works it is Mendel- 
ssohn, These remain, both letters and music. ‘The letters can be read over 
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and over, the music can be played and listened to better and better 
every time; and when those youthful works which laid the 
solid foundation of his g shall be rendered as accessible as those 
of other eminent composers have been, and as there is good reason to hope 
those of Mendelssohn will shortly be, everything will have been done for his 
memory that can be desired by his fondest admirers” 

—together with more to the purpose. We have no intention of criticizing the 
juvenile compositions with which the special concert under notice began, or to 
say one word more than that, taking into consideration the age at which they 
were written, they are probably without example in the history of art. A 
description of them according to the programme is appended :— 

“Two MS. compositions never before performed in public:—1. Jntro- 
duction and Allegro from Symphony No. IX. in D, for full orchestra, December 
21, 1822. 2. Adagio in E, from Symphony No. X. in C minor, for strings, 
March, 1823.” 

As Mendelssohn was*born on the 3rd of February, 1809, it will be seen that 
the first of these symphonies must have been produced shortly before, and the 
second shortly after he had attained his 14th year. Further comment would 
be superfluous, The 12 symphonies were doubtless, for the greater part, 
composed as exercises, and as exercises they possess a two-fold value, showing 
us, as they do, how Mendelssohn studied, and how, step by step, he advanced. 
The other important orchestral pieces in the programme were the “ Italian 
Symphony” and the overture to Athaliah, about which, any more than about 
the style in which they are invariably executed at the Crystal Palace, under 
the direction of Mr. Manns, we shall be expected to say nothing. A feature 
of scarcely less interest, but hardly to be looked upon as orthodox, was a 
selection (scherzo and finale) from the sixth, last, and finest of the quartets 
(in F minor) played by all the string instruments of the orchestra, as other 
works (including Mendelssohn’s own Ottet) have already been played at the 
Crystal Palace. Nothing was left undone by the managers t» give impor- 
tance to this commemorative performance, which, we may add here, brought 
the largest audience ever attracted to the Crystal Palace concert-room, even 
the seats in the orchestra above the players being without exception occupied. 
To Miss Blanche Cole were assigned a ballad, called in English, “ The flowers 
are ringing” (‘‘ Die Blumenglocken mit hellem Schein”), composed by the late 
Herr Klingemann, author of the libretto, the orchestration alone being by Men- 
delssohn, and the air “ Jerusalem,” from St. Paul. Mr. Sims Reeves under- 
took “ Be thou faithful unto death,” from the same oratorio, as well as two of 
the chamber songs—‘ Spring-song,” (op. 47), and “ Seng of Night,” (op. 71) 
—in both of which he was accompanied by Madame Arabella Goddard. The 
pianoforte pieces confided to Madame Goddard were the well-known first con- 
certo in G minor, with orchestral accompaniments, after the performance of 
which she was called back by the whole audience with the heartiest enthusiasm, 
and a selection from the Lieder ohne Worte (“ Songs without Words”), com- 
prising one from each of the eight boooks. The concert was altogether one of 
the best prepared and most successful ever given at the Crystal Palace. The 
occasion was exceptional, and what that implies at our Sydenham “ Conserva- 
toire” has more than once been satisfactorily shown by those who direct its 
proceedings. 

At the seventh concert, on Saturday afternoon, the pieces chosen from Mendels- 
sohn’s works were the sixth organ sonata, admirably played by Dr. Stainer, and 
the overture called Melusina—fourth, last, and, in the composer's own opinion, 
best of the four so-called “ programme-overtures.” In any case it is the 
most difficult to execute with the necessary refinement, if only on account of the 
arduous duties devolving upon certain among the wind instruments. It cannot 
be said that the performance on Saturday was irreproachable; but it may 
fairly be stated that, on the whole, as far as our experience in this country 
§0es, it has seldom been better played. ‘The ethereal beauty of the work is as 
manifest as its poetical conception ; but in no other instance has Mendelssohn 
taxed Jiis orchestra more severely. The rest of the programme was derived 
from various sources. The concert began with an overture to Romeo and 
Juliet, composed as long back as 1836, by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, and now 
heard for the first, though it is hoped not for the last, time at the Crystal 
Palace. The performance of this overture, which is by no means easy, left 
Something to desire; but it evidently pleased the audience, who, notwith- 
standing the disturbance created (a standing grief at the Saturday Concerts) 
by late arrivals, listened to it with clove attention. The symphony on Satur- 
day was Beethoven's, in D (No. 2), which, highly as we regard it, we cannot, 

as‘ G.” does, estimate, in compari-on with “ No, 1” (in C), as “a leap. of 
half a century in progress.” The Symphony “No. 2” has a vast deal in 








common with Mozart and Haydn, and, therefore, also with “No. 1,” though 
little or nothing in common with “ No. 3” (the Hroica), which came into 
the world some three years later. Rarely have we listened to a finer perform- 
ance of this noble work, even at the Crystal Palace; rarely has more general 
and well-deserved applause been granted. Besides the foregoing, Dr. Stainer 
played Bach’s prelude and fugue, for organ, in C major, just as skilfully as 
he had already played the more modern sonata of Mendelssohn. Several 
vocal pieces were contributed by Mdlle. Colombo, who earned most credit by 
her artistic delivery of the air, ‘‘ Mi tradi,” from Don Giovanni, and Signor 
Foli, who was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl’s new and already very 
popular song, ‘The Mariner,” which he gave with remarkable vigour and 
expression. The two together sang “ Crudel perché,” from Le Nozze di 
Figaro. 

The programme of the eighth concert, to-day (Saturday) is chiefly devoted 
to Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang (“* Hymn of Praise’), with Miss Sophie Lowe, 
Madile. Vinta, and Mr. Sims Reeves as solo singers. The other pieces 
announced are an overture in D, by Haydn, never before heard in this country ; 
and, in accordance with the recent commendable innovation, an English com- 
position, in the form of an overture called Endymion, by Miss Alice M. Smith. 

—o——. 
MUSIC IN NORTH ITALY. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


There is much activity in operatic circles at Florence, five 
operahouses being open nightly. At the Pagliano, Anna Bolena 
is the forthcoming attraction. ‘The tenor, Naudin, has just finished 
a successful engagement in which his personation of Fernando in 
the Favorita of Donizetti, was received with much favour, though at 
times eclipsed by the superior ability of Galetti, whose Leonora 
is most admirable. At the Pergola, Gomez’ opera, J/ Guarany has 
met with a fair degree of popular approval, though there is no 
doubt, that the last act is a decided failure, and should be 
thoroughly recast. The prima donna, Lotti della Santa, and the 
tenor, Bolis, take the principal parts in this production of an 
opera which, whatever its faults, has certainly been the leading 
musical novelty of the present season in Italy. At Rome it is to 
be produced with Mazzoleni as the tenor. At one of the smaller 
Florentine houses—the ‘Teatro degli Arrischiati—the revival of 
Cimarosa’s forgotten operas have given much gratification to the 
amateurs who form tbe patrons of this curious little establish- 
ment. At the Rossini, several light comic operas have been given 
of late with indifferent results. French opera bouffe has found 
admirers at another house. 

The only musical theatre open at Turin is the Vittorio 
Emanuele, where I have heard with great satisfaction the Ruy 
Blas of Marchetti, a work which would well bear transplanting to 
a London soil. ‘The last act is especially fine and well worthy the 
attention of the best lyric artists. 

Italy does not this year seem to show any special vitality in the 
line of musical production. An opera, by the younger Ricci, pro- 
duced at Genoa, and another called Reginella, produced at Lecco, 
are the only new works which have attracted much attention, 
saving, of course, the Guarany.of Gomez. ‘There is, however, a 
large crop of young singers just finding their way to the foot- 
lights, among them three or four tenors of excellent promise. 

Verdi’s Aida will be the next operatic excitement in Italy, and 
will undoubtedly be heard in all the leading theatres as soon as 
it receives at La Scala the verdict of success. TRovVATOR. 

Turin, November 3, 1871, 


Rome.—Sefior Gomez’s opera, Guarany, has been produced with 
success at the Teatro Apollo. 

Bancettona.—At the Teatro Jovellanos, two one-act Spanish ope- 
rettas, Don Pacifico, and El Hombre es débil have been produced, and 
favourably received, The composer is Sefior F. Barbieri, 

Mivano.—Certain alterations, suggested by Sig. Verdi, are Leing 
effected in the interior of the Scala, 

Dusse_porr.—First Concert of the General Musical Union: Overture, 
“ Nach-Klavuge von Ossian,” Gade; Chamber Duet, Handel (Mdile, 
Sophie Lowe and Herr Julius Stockhausen) ; Introduction to Loreley, 
Bruch ; ballad: “ Schén’ Ellen,” Bruch; Arioso for Violin and Organ, 
Rietz (Herr H. Zingel); Duet, Schumann; “ Suleika,” Schubert (Malle. 
Lowe); Songs, Mendelssohn and Schumann (Herr Stockhausen); Die 
Walpurgisnacht, Mendelssohn. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


FOURTEENTH SEASON, 1871-2. 
Director—Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


(he Director begs to announce that the FOURTEENTH 

SEASON of the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS COMMENCED on 
Monpay Eveninc, November 13, and that the performances will take place as 
follows, viz.:—Monday, November 20, 1871; Monday, November 27; Monday, 
December 4; Monday, December 11; Monday, December 18; Monday, January 8, 
1872; Monday, January 15; Monday, January 22; Monday, January 29; Monday, 
February 5; Monday, February 12; Monday, February 19 ; Monday, February 26 ; 
Monday, March 4; Monday, March 11. Seven Morning Serformances will be given 
on Saturdays, January 27; February, 3, 10, 17, 24; March 2 and 9, 1872. 


FOUR EXTRA MORNING PERFORMANCES 


(Not included in the Subscription) will be given before Christmas, on 











WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 20, 1871. 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 
PART I, 
QUARTET, in E flat, Op, 12, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
—Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L. Ries, Zerpint, and Pratts Afendelssohn, 


T., §‘‘Lrage! I melt! I burn!” . 
fa O ruddier than the cherry " f Hert StockHacsen . Handel, 


SONATA, in A minor (Op. 42), for pianoforte alone—Mr. CuarLes 
HALLE one ooo ove ove one ooo ove ove . Schubert. 
PART II. 
SERENADE TRIO, in D major, for violin, viola, and violoncello— 
Madame NormMan-Nervpa, MM. Zersint, and PIATTI ee Beetohrven, 
tag § Gondyoliebe” 2 Mendelssohn. 
SONGS, 4. Dythramr Song” —Herr STOCKHAUSEN «- e- Schubert. 
SONATA, in A major (No, 17 of Halle’s edition), fur pianoforte and 
violin—Mr. Cuartes Hate and Madame Norman-Nervupa, ... Mozart, 
ConpucTor . . M. ZERBINI. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 18, 1871. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely, 





PROGRAMME, 
QUARTET, in G major, Op 18, No. 2, for two Violins, Viola, and 
. Violoncello—Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L. Rigs, Zersini, 
and Prartr ... ons one ooo ove one ooo eee oes 
SONG, *“ Cangio d’aspett» "—Miss ALICE FairmMan... ose eee 
SONATA, in E flat, Op. 7, for Pianoforte alone—Mr, CuarLes HALLe 
ALLEMANDE, LARGO, and ALLEGRO, for Violoncello, with 
pianoforte accompaniment—Signor Piatti ° ove ove 
SONG, ‘ Rock me to sleep’’—Miss ALICK FaInMAN os sve oon 
TRIO, in B flat, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Mr. CnarLes 
HA.e, Madame Norman-Nerupa, and Signor Piatti... ove 
Conductor ... ove +. Sm JULES BENEDICT. 


Beethoven, 
Handel, 
Beethoven, 


Veracini, 
Benedict, 


Schubert. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at Chappell 


& Co.'s, 50 
New Boud Street 





BIRTH. 
On 18th inst., at 18, Fulham Read, Brompton, the wife of Signor 
Lt Catst, of a daughter. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
An Amateur Pianist.—The passage referred to by the critic of the 
Standard, in an article describing Madame Arabella Goddard’s perform- 


ance of Mendelssohn's first pianoforte concerto (quoted in the last 
impression of the Musical World), is as below :— 
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What the writer in the Standard says, was the exact trath, although 
it my not suit some of our London musical critics to admit that an 
English artist can, under any circumstances, do what foreign artists are 
sometimes incapable of doing. 








NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL Wor LD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may he sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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)}VERYBODY has had more or less experience of the 
Officious Friend. He is as old as humanity; and no 
more common type of humanity exists. From him it is 
that men have prayed, in proverbial words, to be saved, 
ever since he, with two others, extorted out of the mouth of 
patient Job the cry, “ Miserable comforters are ye all.” We 
are not sure but that tne greatest objection to needing help 
is the dread of seeing the Officious Friend step forward to 
render it. He is like the lion which, trying to liberate the 
mouse from a cage, crushed mouse and cage and all in its 
jaws. Mischievous in general, the Officious Friend is more 
than ever mischievous when in the witness box, or in print. 
A sad proof of this was once afforded by Mr. Winkle, whose 
eagerness to help his Mentor, Pickwick, mainly cast that 
sage in damages. But an Officious Friend armed with a 
pen is the most deadly enemy man can have. In point of 
fact, unless you wrest the weapon from him, you may as 
well give up the game. With the best intentions he will 
secure a hollow victory for the other side. 

Considering these things, we are not anxious that the 
South Kensington gentlemen should restrain “ Fair Play,” 
whose letter appears elsewhere, from the use of writing 
materials. It is to be hoped that they will rather give him 
the run of their stationery department, and leave him to the 
full indulgence of his cacoethes scribendi. There is one thing, 
however, which should first be done. ‘“ Fair-Play ” needs 
a month’s study of Dr. Cornwell’s “ Young Composer.” 
These are busy times, and when busy men take hold of 
English which, to say the least, is obscure they are tempted 
to drop it unread. We are seriously anxious on this p int 
—<Fair-Play” being our best ally inthe South Kensington 
campaign, and if he will promise to do all the exercises, we ~ 
will present him with a copy of the useful little work above 
named, and even correct his exercises. 
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Having groped our way through “ Fair Play's” labyrin- 
thine letter and, conjointly with the use of considerable 
imaginative power, arrived at what seems its meaning, we 
find very little indeed to answer. That “ Fair Play” makes 
asingle hitis undeniable. The Echo achieved three blunders 
in trying to correct one; and in correcting the three we 
achieved another. When pointing this out, “Fair Play” 
scores, and we wish him joy. But the main struggle is 
wholly unaffected by the result of this “excursion.” As it 
may not be, however, by a few elementary lessons in news- 
paper warfare, we will now give South Kensington’s 
“ Officious Friend” some advice :— 

I. Never try to dissociate the editor of a paper from its 
editorial utterances. If you have to complain of the latter, 
you are guilty of indirect flattery, mean in its kind. 

II. Never attribute motives. This is so elementary a 
lesson that many do not require to learn it, is shrinking 
instinctively from the forbidden thing. Such people are 
called Gentlemen. Further, by attributing motives, you 
unconsciously reveal a weak point to a skilful opponent. 
For example, if you say, “the article savours to me very 
strongly of a disappointed man that has evidently a grie- 
vance,” the inference is that you have reasons of exactly the 
opposite nature. 

ITI. Before writing, always try to grasp the real matter 
in dispute. This may sometimes be difficult, especially to 
minds neither penetrative nor logical; but perseverance 
does wonders, and, if you consult your friends, their flattered 
sagacity will be wholly at your service. Had this been 
done in reference to the South Kensington case, you would 
have discovered that neither the Hon. Mr. Egerton’s fitness 
nor the capacity of M. Gounod touched the matter at all. 
Were both gentlemen ten times more efficient than they 
are the objection to them would be the same ; the one is an 
amateur, the other a foreigner. 

We have taken this trouble with “ Fair Play” because 
the more we increase his skill the more harm he will do 
South Kensington. But we are sorry for Mr. Egerton, 
whom “ Fair Play ” has the honour to know. 

re ree 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

WE take the following extraordinary paragraph from the 

Musical Standard :— 


“We understand that a new and rather extraordinary edition of Beethoven's 
solo sonatas for the pianoforte will be published at no distant date. The 
object is to show how Beethoven in all probability would have written certain 
passages if the pianoforte, in its present improved and extended form, had 
been at his command. ‘The accepted text will be retained by the editor as 
strictly as if it were a biblical one; and the suggested new readings merely 
appended as marginal notes. We must not mention names, but may state 
that this arduous task is in the hands of a lady who is well known as an accom- 
plished musician.” 

Were there not a lady in the case we should pronounce this 
scheme to be the quintessence of impudence. But, of course, 
anything that the fair sex chooses to present us we smilingly 
accept. 


REFERRING to the début in New York, of Mrs, Charles Moulton, 
erst a distinguished American amateur, Watson’s Art Journal 
Says :— 

“We feel that we can pronounce Mrs. Moulton a perfect success. Her 
faults are few, the most prominent among them being that of not always 
producing her voice in the same manner; making it appear to those who 
do not- perfectly understand the voice, as if it was worn and exhausted, 
when such is not the fact, but is simply the result of want of thought. It 
is nevertheless a blemish which it would be well to correct, as it mystifies 
our clear-headed critics, and makes them say stupider things than usual.” 

The sting of this paragraph lies in its tail. Have not American 
hawks something better to do than to ‘ pick out each other’s een?” 








(CoMMUNICATED.)—The devotes of Wagner would do well to 
start off at once for Bologna, where, during the month of Novem- 
ber, Lohengrin will be given three or four times a week, with an 
excellence of execution, ensembl: and appreciation of merit, 
scarcely to be expected in the “land of melody.”’ ‘The first repre- 
sentation was an unquestionable success. Mariani, as the heroic 
knight, executed the intricate music allotted to him with so much 
fire and grace as to raise the enthusiasm of the house to the 
highest pitch. He grasped the idea of the composer so completely, 
that to him may in a great measure be attributed the success of 
the opera. For the consolation of those Wagner-worshippers 
who cannot leave our foggy capital at this season we will repeat 
a well authenticated rumour that Lohengrin, with Mariani as the 
hero, will be given next season in London. H. L. B. 


THE manager of the Queen’s Theatre has advanced another 
step towards democracy. Some weeks ago he announced it was 
for the public to decide whether he should play Shakspeare. 
‘The public has apparently decided that he shall, and a popular 
vote is now to be taken as to which of Shakspeare’s plays shall 
next be presented. Ballot-boxes have been placed in the house, 
and visitors are expected to deposit voting-papers inscribed with 
the name of the piece they desire tosee. ‘The play which obtains 
the greatest number of votes, even though Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre, or Titus Andronicus, will be produced ; and the manager 
will know beforehand how many, at a minimium, will come. We 
have not heard whether the public is to be consulted as to the 
distribution of characters; but it must come to that if vote by 
ballot is to be logically developed. ‘Then, in voting for Romeo 
and Juliet, the voter will stipulate that Juliet will be Mrs. or 
Miss So-and-so ; in voting for Othello, that Mr. So-and-so shall 
not be entrusted with the part of the Moor. Carry the idea 
further, and the choice of new pieces will be left to the public, 
who, from time to time may declare by voting papers whether 
the next burlesque shall be by Byron or by Burnand, or whether 
in place of a burlesque, it would like a melodrama by the author 
of Hinko, Formerly theatrical. government was a despotism 
tempered with hisses. It is now like the British monarchy, 
limited. Nothing the public does not approve beforehand will 
be played at the Queen’s; and the time may come when the 
theatrical public chooses its own dramatists as the country its 
own legislators. We should not be astonished if some enter- 
prising director were to resolve on publishing his budget, 
as a constitutional basis on which to ground his taxation. 
A deficit would justify raising of prices or appeal to subscribers. 
Meanwhile it is clear that, whether a source of profit or not, 
theatrical management is becoming a source of amusement to 
the public and possibly to the managers. 





‘* Tue Mystery or Epwin Droop” —thatstrangeromance, which, 
after inspiring all English-speaking people with anxious curiosity, 
was stopped in its progress by the death of Mr. Charles Dickens 
—has been converted into a drama, now played at the Surrey. 
Having only a fragment to work upon, the author deserves 
credit for a play more satisfactorily rounded off than many 
dramatic versions of completed works. Four acts—all effective, 
the last of which, terminating with the suicide of John Jasper, is 
original—tell a somewhat complicated story, and afford oppor- 
tunity for good melodramatic acting. 





Ir appears that there is an American paper called Champagne, 
all the contributors to which are kept well supplied with genuine 
Gooseberry, in order to secure the needful sparkle and fizz. The 
plan is eminently successful with the musical critic, who exploded 
in one issue as follows :— 

‘*¢ Mr. Santley’s voice obeys him as a noble horse does a noble master.’— 
Mrs. Patey’s ‘luscious’ contralto is ‘ripe as the melting peach in September, 
rich and full as an organ’s pealing note, soft as velvet, and true to pitch as 
the traditional needle to the now celebrated Pole.’—Mr. Patey ‘made a dis- 
tinct mark on the slate of celebrity.’—Mdlle. Nilsson’s ‘ warblings in opera 
are like the double-distilled and concentrated essence of a hundred nightin- 
gales’ throats.’—Capoul’s vocalisation is “like milk and honey, subtly mingled 
and poured forth in one delightful stream of melody’” = 

‘* How’s that for high?” After it, what flat insipid stuff seems 
our English criticism! Will not some patriotic souls, in vindication 
of native supremacy, keep the English critics supplied with Roe- 
derer? Wecould beat our cousins on that gentleman’s carte blanche. 


—— — 
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IN his “‘ Notes on England” (which are also notes on Scotland), 
M. Taine gives the following curious account of the bagpipes :— 

“On our return across the lake, a bagpiper played on his instrument. The 
music is strange and wild, its effects harmonizing with the aspect of the bub- 
bling streams, veined with striking or sombre reflections. ‘The same simple 
note, a kind of dance music, runs throngh the whole piece in an incorrect and 
odd manner, and continually recurs, but it is alwaysharsh and rough ; it might 
be likened to an orange shrivelled with the cold, and rendered bitter.” . 

We have no objection to the simile, but the ‘simple note’ 
which runs in an “incorrect” manner shows that M. 
Taine, clever though he be, should let music alone. Yet stay! 
the bagpipes have nothing to do with music. We beg to with- 
draw the remark, 





GERMAN opéra bouffe at the Opéra Comique has come to a 
speedy end; it is clear that the Germans in London did not wel- 
come it with enthusiasm. For this it would be absurd to upbraid 
them, inasmuch as they ought to know best what amusement can 
be got out of their national comic opera, and not they alone 
recognize the fact that it is possible to indulge patriotism at too 
greatacost. The English public, on the other hand, may be excused 
if slow to believe in German opéra bouffe at all. ‘Teutonic humour 
is usually of a grim, elephantine sort; and ‘Teutonic buffoonery 
must, one would imagine, be a fearsome thing indeed. However. 
there was no cause for alarm. The lion of Tom Snout the tinker 
was not tamer than the entertainment presented at the Opéra 
Comique. To drollery it made no pretensions ; its fun was neither 
fast nor furious ; of ‘‘ naughtiness’ there was hardly a trace ; and 
the audience could sit it out in a frame of mind which is as far 
from reprobation as from mirth. In fact, German opéra bouffe 
was not opera bouffe atall, as we understand the term ; but a quiet 
innocuous, and, if at all exciting, gently exciting entertainment 
like drawing-room burlesque, as supplied by ingenious authors to 
Christmas annuals, 


a 


PROVINCIAL. 


Newport ([sle of Wight).—Mr. J. 'T. Mew, organist of St. Thomas’s, 
gave an evening concert, on November 7th, in the Volunteer Hall, 
which was fully and fashionably attended. The vocalists were 
Madawe Gilbert, Mr, Rivers, and Mr. Wadmore; the instrumentalists, 
Messrs. Gubbins, Alfred Gilbert, Mew, and the Rev. W. H. Nutter, 
Madame Gilbert made an excellent impression on the audience by 
her artistic singing. “ Dove sono,” and “ With verdure clad” were 
indeed beautifully given by this capital vocalist. Atnong the instru- 
mental pieces that gave general satisfaction were a trio of Beet- 
hoven’s (Mr, Gubbins, Mr, Mew, and the Rev. Mr. Nutter); a violin 
fantasia by Artot (Mr. Gubbins), and a duet for two pianofortes (Mr. 
Gilbert and Mr. Mew). The concert altogether went off with éclat, 
and the audience departed delighted with the evening’s entertainment. 


SourusEs,—A local paper supplies the following information respecting 
a concert given by Mdlle. Liebhart :— 

“ Mdlle. Liebhart is an actress as well asa vocalist, and although her 
peculiar style may be rather marked, the expression she throws into her 
theme is so evidently earnest, that she wins over the listener at once. 
Her rendering of ‘Sweet home’ was good, her Scotch song, ‘ Within 
a mile of Kdinbro’ town,’ was a success, especially for a foreign 
lady, and her (mentioned last but not by any means least), ‘ Little 
bird so sweetly singing,’ with the flute cbdligato by Herr J. B. Sauvlett, 
which must not be separated from it, wasa genuine treat. Mr, Edward 
L.loyd’s tenor is of the purest quality—of a thin calibre, but quite equal 
to any demand that was made upon it. An old favourite, “ All’s well,” 
received excellent treatment, and on this Mr, Lander seemed to bestow 
great care, whilst his ‘* Wolf” was fully up to the mark, and we do not 
remember having heard it sung better. Miss Lucy Franklin, by the 
very unaffected and natural rendering of the music which fell to her 
share, certainly did herself credit, the Irish songs seeming to take the 
audience by surprise.” 

Cork (From an occ 1 correspondent).—A concert of instrumental 
music, performed by Mr, W. R. Atkins’s amateur band and the band 
of the Atheneum, conducted by Mr. Bligh, was given at the Atheneum 
on Friday evening last, under the patronage of Her Majesty, the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic bishops, several ladies of title, M.P.’s, 
&e., &e. The concert went off with great élat. ‘The ‘Fire Away ” 
galop, by Mr. Atkins, and the valse called “ Autumn Flowers,” 
being much admired and applauded. ‘The concert gave complete satis- 


faction, and was crowded by the élite of the b tiful cit 
neighbourhood. ; piiberamente 5.2 








LiverrooL.—Says the Daily Post of November 18 :— 

“The thirty-sixth open rehearsal of the Liverpool Society Armonica 
was given on Saturday night, in the hallof the Institute, which was 
crowded. The programme was an excellent one, and was well execu- 
ted throughout. The treble solos were entrusted to Mrs. Billinie Porter 
(a daughter of the able conductor, Mr. Armstrong), who for some 
time has been engaged in the metropolis, She has a soprano voice of 
much sweetness and purity, and in “Softly sighs” (Weber) 
and “The ray of hope,” was highly-successful, The other soloist 
was Mr. Forrester, who sang with vigour ‘in Kietz’s “ Laudate 
Dominum.” ‘The band played the overture to AMasaniello, Komberg’s 
Symphony in D, the ballet music from Schubert's Rosamund, and the 
Turkish March from the Ruins of Athens (Beethoven), with particular 
effect. The choruses (although there was manifest weakness in the 
trebles) were judiciously sung.” 


Devizes.—A local critic writes :— 

“Mr. Clarke’s concert at our town hall drew one of the most 
fashionable assemblages we have seen for a long time in Devizes, 
There was hardly a family in the neighbourhood some of whose 
members were not present. The programme comprised music of a 
high order, Anything more brilliant than the execution of Herr J. 
Baht Sauvlett on the flute has seldom been heard in Devizes. 
The solo on the ‘ Carnaval de Venise,’ and ‘ Oh weel may the keel row,’ 
was encored. Mdlle, Liebhart, in ‘ Little bird, so sweetly singing, ’— 
had the advantage of a charming flute obbligato; but the song which 
called forth the most enthusiastic applause was ‘‘'he Lover and the Star,’ 
followed, uponan encore, by a Scotch ballad ‘’T'was within a mile,’ which 
Mdille. Liebhart gave in inimitable style, and with a degree of point and 
humour which added not a little to its effect. The place of Madame 
Lablache was well filled by Madlle. Jenny Pratt who sang Donizetti's ¢ 11 
Segreto’ exceedingly well. ‘{'hen there was Mr. Lloyd who sang Bene- 
dict’s ‘Eily Mavourneen ’ and Balfe's ‘ Good night, beloved,’ beautifully ; 
and a similar meed of praise was well deserved by Mr. Lander.” 


——— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Brixrox.—The second of Mr. Ridley Prentice’s monthly popular 
concerts was given on Tuesday at the Angell Town Institute, which 
was again completely thronged, notwithstanding the very unfavourable 
weather, The executants on this occa-ion, besides the entrepreneur 
were Mr. H. Holmes (violin), and Signor Pezze (violoncello); and the 
instrumental portion of the programme was constituted of the following 
works :—Haydn’s pianoforte trio in C (No. 18); Schumann’s Sonata in 
A minor (Op. 115), for pianoand violin; fugue and sonata in C minor 
(Op. 25), by Wolff; one of Boccherini’s sonatas for ‘cello; and a 
Nocturne (Field', and Gavotte (Silas), ‘Ihis was rather an ambitious 
scheme for one evening; but it was not a whit too lengthy for the 
audience, which evidenced the deepest interest throughout, and 
rewarded each effort of the performers with the heartiest applause. The 
whole of the compositions received adinirable treatment from the hands 
of the excellent artists named, The duties of pianist, which were un- 
usually onerous, Mr, Prentice fulfilied to perfect satisfaction. The 
vocalists were Madame Poole and Mr. W. H. Hillier, who contributed 
some pleasing lieder, There was only one instance of an encore during 
the concert, and this was bestowed upon the charming allegretto of 
Schumann’s sonata. Ww. 

Mrs, Joun Macrarren gave the second of a series of concerts, 
under the auspices of the Islington Literary Society, on Thursday, 
November 9. Miss Harmon, Miss Nessie Goode, Miss Florence 
Ashton, and Mr. Wallace Wells, were the vocalists; Mrs. John Mac- 
farren, Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr. Stephen Kemp, and Mr. John 
Cheshire, instrumentalists. Miss Harmon gave the scena from Lurline. 
Mr. Wallace Wells was greatly applauded in “ My guiding star,” from 
Robin Hood, and in the duet, “ Da quel di,” from Linda, with Miss 
Harmon. A prominent feature of the programme was Mr. Macfarreu’s 
trio, “ My mistress’s face,” sung by Miss Nessie Goode, Miss Florence 
Ashton, and Mr, Wallace Wells. Mrs. John Macfarren played * The 
moonlight sonata,” an Etude de Concert, by Prudent; with Mr, Walter 
Macfarren, Mr. G. A. Osborne’s duo for two pianofortes, on Les J/u- 
guenots ; with Mr. John Cheshire, his ‘ Patriotic duet,” for harp and 
piano, and Steibelt’s Rondo brillante for the same instrumente, ‘The 
performance of this last piece was unanimously re-demanded. The 
concert was a great success. 


Breakrast.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GraTeruL aNd ComMForTING.—The very agree:b'e 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite.—The Civil Serrue 
Gazette remarks :— By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of weil-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with » 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctor's bills.” Each 
packet is labelled: James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London, Alsv 
makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON AGAIN. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.’”’) 


Sir,—I have just read your admirable remarks on the proceedings of the 
South Kensington clique, with regard to the appointment of their ‘“ Acting 
Musical Superintendent” and the conduct»r of their new ‘‘ Choral Society,” 
and I wish to add my testimony to the fact that the authorities there are doing 
all in their power to insult and injure English musicians. I am an old member 
of the largest choral society in London, a gociety which, through the genius 
and energy of its founder and conductor, took, almost at its commencement, 
a very high position, which it has maintained to the present time. Mr. G. W. 
Martin has devoted himself with unequalled skill in his teaching, and with 
unsurpassed originality and taste in his publications, to the improvement of 
the musical education of the public; yet he and the National Choral Society 
have been, and are still, refused the use of the Albert Hall, except on terms 
to which neither he nor we could submit without degradation—or, rather, I 
ought to say, on terms the very proposal of which was an insult. For some 
time we were at a loss to understand this ;—but now the truth is out. The 
Roval Albert Hall Choral Society is to be established, and cannot brook a 
rival. I will not trespass further on your space, as I understand that Mr. 
Martin is preparing to publish the whole of his correspondence with General 
Scott; but your kind insertion of this may perhaps prevent some generous, 
unsuspicious lovers of music from being made tools of—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Bs Be 


(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.’) 


Str,—With reference to your Jeading article last week, under the above 
heading, and as a practical endorsement of all your remarks, I beg to send 
you the following copy of a resolution, which was unanimously agreed to at a 
very large meeting of this society, held on 2nd of August last. I need not 
enlarge upon the matter at present, and the more so because I shall probably 
have occasion shortly to ask you to be good enough to publish the whole of the 
correspondence between ‘* South Kensington” and ourselves. 

Iam Sir, your obedient, Epwarp Hvuanes, 





National Choral Society, 14 & 15, Exeter Hall, Secretary. 
15th Nov., 1871. 
[cory.] 
Resotved.—That this meeting having fully idered the stat t made by Mr. 





Martin, as to the difficulties which he experiences, in his dealings with the assistant 
secretary of the Royal Albert Hall, having also had the opportunity of inspecting the 
various letters and telegrams which have passed between Messrs, Wentworth and Cole, 
and Mr, Martin, cannot but come to the conclusion that sinister influence is at work, 


(To the Fditor of the Musical World.”) 


Sir, —After having read the leading article in your issue of the 11th Nov., 
I am induced to hope that you will kindly insert the present reply, from my 
knowledge of your well-known character for impartiality. I cannot compli- 
ment the gentleman who penned your leading article for his imp:rtiality. It 
seems to me that he has constituted himself the judge, the jury, and given 
his verdict in a most un-English way of treating the subject he writes about 
Firstly, in a most dignified plural sense of what he terms, ‘‘ the monstrous 
erection at Kensington Gore,” and the distrust which all English musicians, save 
those open to powerful influences, have of the Albert Hall and its proposed 
‘National School for Music,” &c., is proof positive that he is not in any way 
connected with what he terms ‘‘ emphatically the latest development of South 
Kensington jobbery.”. I sincerely hope that he has not refused any appoint- 
ment there, by which he could have warded off the distrust which he states 
does exist. I must say that the article savours to me very strongly of a dis- 
appointed man that has evidently a grievance, a man that has beea very much 
ill-used in his professional caveer, from the habit acquired of finding fault 
with everybody and everything, at the same time forgetting to take the trouble 
to inquire into plain facts. Ican imagine that I see this same gentleman before 
me, with a quiet, dignified aspect, a man of great research, restlessly looking 
after the faults and quibbles of others, which, se:zing with avidity, he makes 
the same mistakes which be blames, what this gentleman terms his small 
friend ; for, as you will perceive in the same issue of the Musical World, 
he quarrels with the Heho, and not taking the trouble to turn over the first 
page of the iast number of the Musical World, he makes bad worse by 
meddling , and he is really “ out of the frying-pan iuto the fire” with “his 
small friend,” the Echo, as he says ‘“ next Wednesday,” which should have 
been next Wednesday week. 1 may say, with the gentleman who penned the 
leading article, “ we, like Paul and his shipmates,” &c., that his opinion has 
been written by one hand only, and that we are not under his control in the 
plural sense, on account of the mistakes that it seems he can make. 

The article (or the gentleman) states that—‘‘ The National School for 
Music’ is developing itself, and, we are sorry to say, justifying our worst fears. 
In the first place, South Kensington has appointed an “ acting superintendent 
of music, the Hon. Seymour Egerton,” &c. I pity this singular gentleman's 
fear and must say that it is very evident that the writer knows nothing at all 
about the hon. gentleman, only hearsay ; the loss I think is his, and no loss 
to the hon. gentleman. In my opinion, the English musical profession would 
very much gain by the introduction of many more “ acting superintendents of 





music,” as intelligent, as musical, and possessed with the same amount of 
practical business qualifications, as the hon. gentleman. It will no doubt, 
very much surprise the writer of the leading article to hear that the most 
eminent conductors as a rule (and with only one exception, that I am aware 
of) do not possess any business qualifications, apart from their musical taleat. 
I think that, in regard to the Hon. Seymour Egerton, he will be shor:ly on 
his trial, before the English public, as a composer, as a conductor, and in 
regard to his selection of artists, both vocal and instrumental, which will be 
decided at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday next. I do not think that the 
writer of the aforesaid leading article ought to have judged and condemned 
this same gentleman before being heard and judged by the English musical 
public and profession. I have the honour of knowing Mr. Egerton, and must 
say that I can speak of his intelligence, musical qualifications, combined with 
business qualities, which is so rare with professional musicians—and that until 
he is found and proved wanting, Mr. Cole, C.B., has appointed the right man 
in the right place; and therefore cannot agree with the opinion expressed in 
the leading article, that South Kensington has done more than injure the 
English musical profession by appointing this honourable gentleman to its 
highest place. And until M. Gounod has been found wanting to conduct an 
English Choral Society, no verdict should be given, whether it is an appoint- 
ment made by the advice of the Hon. Seymour Egerton or not. No insult or 
outrage has been proved. I use the same quotation—‘ In view of these 
things,” I have no doubt that many English amateurs will join the Albert 
Choral Society; and being an English professional myself of many years’ 
practical experience, I shall be very glad should the opportunity occur to work 
under the intelligent amateur and the illustrisus foreigner who will preside at 
the Albert Hall, I will simply pass the notice inserted from The Choir, by 
observing that to me the criticism seems too much biassed in favour of one 
Choral Society and one man, to write in an impartial sense on the subject. 
—I enclose my card, and beg to subscribe myself, yours faithfully, 
Farr Puay, 








Bruxswick.—The first concert of this year’s series of Subscription 
Concerts went off admirably, and augured well for the rest. It opened 
with Herr Carl Reinecke’s new ‘“ Friedensfeier Overture.” The other 
grand orchestral work was Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, in A major. 
Madame Mallinger, from the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, sang several 
songs, including the cavatina, “ Glécklein im Thal,” from Zuryanthe ; 
an air from Le Nozze; Mozart’s “ Veilchen,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Es 
weiss und rath es doch Keiner.” To these she added Taubert’s 
“ Véglein im Walde.” The solo instrumentalist was Herr Jules de 
Swert, Royal Concertmeister and Solo-Violoncellist to the Emperor of 
Germany. He performed various compositions in a manner that fairly 
electrified the audience. 

Brixn.—M. Thomas's Mignon has been produced, but has not proved 
more than a very lukewarm success, or exceedingly mild failure, which- 
ever way the reader likes to put it, 

Brussers,—-At the Théatre de la Monnaie, Za Favorita has been 
revived with Mdile. von Edelsberg in the part of Leonora. Lohengrin, 
too, has re-appeared in the bills, but the wonderful Swan seems to have 
ro:newhat lost his hold upon the affections of play-goers here, seeing 
that Herr R. Waguer’s work has been p2rfurmed to houses by no means 
indicative of enthusiasm on the part of the public. The great event 
lately in connection with this theatre, however, has been a regular 
storm in a tea-cup. The Corporation, who are the landlords, gave the 
manager to understand they were dissatisfied with his comic opera 
company, and talked of withdrawing the subsidy allowed him by the 
City. This would have been tantamount to obliging him to close his 
theatre. Luckily, the municipal worthies afterwards milded down, but 
they are not very likely to accept M. Vachot again as manager, when 
his “ concession” expires, which it will shortly do. Among the 
candidates for the managerial throne are M, Jourdan, formerly tenor 
d opéra-comigue at the theatre; M. Bonnefoy, from the theatre, Lille; 
and M. Calabresi, formerly manager at the theatre, Liége. 

Moscow.—Signor Merelli, the manager of the Italian Op2ra, has 
secured a treasure in the person of a young Russian princess, who 
possesses a magnificent voice, and is mad to appear on the lyric stage. 
Her name is Engal—(mind! Messrs. Henderson, Rait, and Fenton! 
uive this to your best compositor and most careful reader !)—her name, 
I repeat, is Engalytschewich! Out of pity, however, for non-Russian 
opera-goers, the débutante has consented to change her formidable 
patronymic for the softer denomination of Angelli. 

Darwsrapt.—It has been decided that the Old Theatre shall be 
used provisionally, until a new theatre can be erected to replace the 
one lately burnt down. ‘Ihe Genieindzrath, or Common Coucil, have 
voted 12,000 florins fur carrying out the alterations necessary to fit the 
ancient building to its new use, and several capitalists have expressed 
their willingness to advance any further sums required, 

Dessav.—The fifticth anniversary of the first performance here of 
F. Schnieder’s oratorio, Das Weltgericht, took place on the 29th ult. 
The band and chorus numbered 200, and more than 300 persons 
attended the performance. 
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THE ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


Young men are usually reformers, With a keen desire to be setting 
something to rights, they associate a splendid contempt of everything 
that stands in the way of theory. But this stage of existence, like that 
of liability to measles and whooping-cough, soon ends. The ardent 
youth of twenty who despises the staid man of forty becomes a staid 
man of forty himself, and is in turn despised. As with individuals, 80 
with institutions, which are apt to enter upon their career, amid beat- 
ing of drums and blowing of trumpets, promising great things, and 
calling upon all men to be their witnesses. Sooner or later arrives a time 
when enthusiasm cools down, when the progress which began at a gallop 
degenerates to a slow if unperilous amble, and when the main object is to 
do the least possible for the highest reward, 1t would seem to be like this 
with the Oratorio Concerts,established in St. James’s Hall nearly four years 
ago. Great things were at first announced on their behalf. They were 
to inaugurate the reign of a more convenient diapason, to accustom us 
to delicate and refined interpretations of oratorio music, and to bring 
forward novelties which older and conservative institutions would not 
touch. In fairness it must be said that the Oratorio Concerts ran well 
on the road thus mapped out for them. ‘The ‘French pitch” was 
introduced and sustained till after its cause had been given up else- 
where; music-lovers grew accustomed to oratorio performances which 
involved no risk of fractured ear-drums; and a long roll of novelties 
was brought forward, including Jephtha, Bach’s Passion, Beethoven's 
Second Mass, Barnby’s Rebekah, Benedict's St. Peter, Hiller’s Nala and 
Damayanti, and other things of smaller consequence. Very good 
material for history did the Oratorio Concerts accumulate in three years ; 
and men hoped that its vigorous youth would endure. But there has 
come achange. The Oratorio Concerts have outgrown their juvenile 
habits and “waxed fat,” losing thereby that liveliness which, in the. 
parallel case of Jeshurun, expressed itself by kicking. In other words, 
the institution has left St. James’s Hall, increased its members to 500, 
taken Exeter Hall, and there settled down, like a young “Sacred Har- 
monic,” to the humdrum existence which is content with familiar things. 
So, at any rate, we conclude from the prospectus of the season. The 
directors announce ten concerts, and there is not one novelty in all the 
ten; but, instead thereof, such old acquaintances as the Messiah, Elijah, 
the Creation, Judas Maccaheus, and Israel in Egypt, with Jephtha, and the 
Passion, thrown in to remind usthat the institution was once progressive 
Let us not, however, rashly judge the directors. There is such a thing 
as drawing back the better to leap forward; and, mayhap, when the 
Oratorio Concerts have settled themselves in their new quarters, they 
will go ahead faster than ever, But at present it seems as though they 
had been cut loose from their chief raison d’étre. 

The first concert of the season took placeon Wednesday night, and had 
Jephtha for a subject. About the oratorio itself there is now small need 
to present details. Long neglected as are stillso many of the great 
master’s works, it has recently met with justice, and taken a worthy 
place among its kind—a place which must become more and more sure as 
the grandeur of its choral numbers and the beauty of its airs are made 
known by performance. The conditions under which JepAtha was pre- 
sented were, in many respects, very favourable. It was no slight 
thing, for instance, to have Mr. Sims Reeves, in his finest voice, as 
representative of the Hebrew warrior. But this was not all. Mr. 
Barnby, while augmenting his chorus, seems to have left his orchestra 
without reinforcement; and an ensemble is thus presented curiously in 
contrast with that of the rival society, meeting under the same roof. 
Persons interested in the balance between instruments and voices, may 
now make their observations to advautage. The fresh voices of Mr, 
Barnby’s choir came out with excellent effect. The points were well 
taken up, and in passages of more than ordinary delicacy it was evident 
that very careful training had been gone through. We need 
scarcely add that the great choruses, ‘*‘ When His loud voices,” *‘Cherubim 
and Seraphim,” and “ How dark, O Lord,” with its emphatic reiteration 
of Pope's maxim, ‘* Whatever is, is right,” made a great effect. If 
comparatively small, the orchestra included none but “good men and 
true,” with Herr Pvllitzer at their head, and its playing left really 
nothing to desire. ‘lhis efficiency was all the more creditable 
because Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s lately written and necessarily un- 
familiar accompaniments were used. Apropos of those accom- 
paniments, let us say that the oftener they are heard the 
more their beauty and general good taste become evident. The wind 
passages in “ Scenes of horror,” and the use of the horns in « Waft her, 
angels,” are veritable inspirations. Mdme Cora de Wilhorst Miss 
Julia Elton, Mr. Reeves. and Mr. Winn took the chief solos; 
some subordinate numbers being confided to Miss Strangways’ 
and Miss Sydney. Mdme. Wilhorst sang with great correctness, 
and was much applauded after buth “The smiling dawn” and 
“Tune the soft, melodious lute.” A more distinct enunciation 
would, however, have improved the effect of music in which the words 
stand for a great deal. Miss Elton was, as usual, emphatic and 


artistic, if not quite equal to the demands of such a dramatic air as 
« Let other creatures die.” Her rendering of ‘‘In gentle murmurs” 
pleased highly. Mr. Winn deserved the applause whica followed 
“ Pour forth no more unheeded prayers ”’—applause stimulated by an 
effort as unaffected as it was musicianly. But the hero of the evening 
was Mr. Sims Reeves, who never gave Jephtha’s pathetic music with 
more true feeling or greater success, His first recitative, “I will, so 
please it Heaven,” was an earnest of a treat to come, which his subse- 
quent delivery of ‘‘ Open thy marble jaws, O tomb,” more than sustained. 
The pathetic cry extorted from the father in the freshness of his horror, 
“‘©Q Zebul, Hamor,” was a masterpiece of declamation, which the, 
audience would gladly have heard once more. ‘Deeper and deeper 
still,” and ‘* Waft her, angels,” followed; but what can we say of these 
that has not been said a thousand times? Enough that Mr. Reeves, 
singing with pristine freshness, did them more than usual justice, and 
was applauded to the echo by delighted hearers. Mr, Barnby, who 
conducted, was received in a manner worthy the position he has 
gallantly won, and acquitted himself well of difficult duties. 


a an 
WAIFS., 


Signor Adelmann, a vocal professor of repute from Milan, has arrived 
in London. 


Herr Biilow has gone to Rome to celebrate the sixtieth anniversary 
of Liszt’s birth. 


T'wo little girl violinists, named Herman, pupils of Alard, are making 
a sensation in Paris. 


Les Huguenots has been performed at the Oran theatre without a 
violoncello! Poor Meyerbeer ! 


It is said that M, Capoul goes from America to Russia, where he is 
engaged for two years. Bon voyage. 


M. Poussard, the violinist, has added his name to the list of French 
artists who decline to play or sing in Germany. 

M., Serpette, the new Grand Prix de Rome, is the seventh recipient 
of that honour to whom Nantes has given birth. 


A young lady wrote to a music-seller :—‘‘ Please send me Haydn's 
Symphony in B flat, or any other key.” 

M. Gevaert’s cantata, Van Artevelde, is to be performed at a concert 
of the Brussels Association des Artistes Musiciens, on December 2nd. 


Mdme. Adelina Patti was recalled, after her first performance 
at Moscow, twenty-nine times, Yet they say Russia is a cold country. 


M. Faure had a cold reception on the occasion of his rentrée at the 
Grand Opera. Paris has neither forgiven nor forgotten his absence 
during the siege. 

The birthday of Beethoven (Dec. 17) is to be celebrated at Munich 


by a performance of the ballet of Prometheus. Could not the Crystal 
Palace do the like ? 


Signor Luca Fumagalli is writing an opera, the libretto of which is 
*taken from Casimir Delavigne’s drama, Louis XJ, It will probably be 
produced next year, at Genoa, 


The splendid organ at the Eglise de la Trinité suffered damage to 
the amount of 18,000 francs during the Communistic struggle. It is 
now nearly restored. 


The plates of the numerous anthems and pieces published by the late 
Mr. J. Surman, together with his many valuable copyrights, are 
announced for sale by his executors. 


The first Cologne Giirzenich concert of the season was held on the 


sixtieth birthday of the director, Herr F. Hiller. A fete was organized, 
and Herr Hiller’s overture, Demetrius, was performed. 


_M. Ferdinand Hérold, son of the composer of the Préauz Clercs, has 
given a banquet at the Grand Hotel Paris to all the artists who 
“assisted” at the 1000th representation of the opera. 


_ Dr. Damrosch, the newly-appointed editor of the N. Y. Music Zeitung 
13 unfortunate, An American paper copies his first article witu 
the signature changed (by a slight typographical error) to Damboseb. 


M. Alexander Greis, one of the oldest and most respected of the 
Paris music publishers, has just died. His eon, who has for a consider- 
able time been the active manager of the house, continues the business. 


A new Mass by M. Gounod will be performed on St. Cecilia’s Day, 
at the church of St. Eustache. Mrs. Weldon, whom M. Gounod 
—_ to have adopted as his chief interpretress, will sing the soprano 
solos. 
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M. Gounod’s Gallia was performed lately at the Opéra Comique, to 
an audience not familiar, as a French paper ingenuously puts it, with 
Biblical words. Both the psalm and Mrs. Weldon, the soloist, had a 
succes d’estime. 

Mdlle, Carlotta Patti—says Za Revue et Gazette Musicale—has 
returned to Paris from her tour in-Spain. ‘This celebrated vocalist will 
not make a long stay with us, as she has received very handsome 
offers from Russia. 


The distinguished Viennese sculptor, Alexander Mailler, has 
completed a life size bust, in Carrara marble, of the Crown Prince, It is 
executed for the Imperial Court, and will be placed in the Austrian 
Museum, at Vienna. 


An amateur performance was given by the members of the dramatic 
club, entitled “« The Erratics”, on Tuesday evening, at St. George’s Hall, 
in aid of the funds of the Great Northern Hospital. The pieces selected 
were Won at Last and Charles the Second. 


During the recent operatic season in Glasgow, two of the bouquets 
thrown upon the stage on different evenings to Mdlle. Tietjens con- 
tained, one a pair of magnificent pearl earings, and the other a beautiful 
necklace set with rubies and diamonds. 


Miss Francesca Yerrari’s cantata for female voices ‘‘ The Cloud with 
the silver lining” was given at the Evre Arms Assembly Rooms, on 
‘hursday evening the 16th inst., ‘he “Interpreters” were Mrs, 
Troutbeck, the Misses Sophie and Francesca Ferrari, Mrs Sicklemore, 
and Miss Johnson. 


Promenade Concerts, under the conduction of Rivitre and Sullivan’ 
are soothing London breasts at Covent Garden, and are, it appears, 
successful. How is it these pleasant musical gatherings are not tried 
here? Spiritedly and handsomely done, they would certainly succeed. 
—New York Musical Bulletin. 


A pretty little war is going on at Rouen between the press and the 
manager of the Théatre Francais, M. Levoigne withdraws free admis- 
sion from all journals which attack his performances, and the journals, 
of course, retaliate, This is foolish and absurd; but, at all events, the 
fight is open and above board, 


One Sunday morning Henry Ward Beecher preached from 1 Corin- 
thians xiii. 13—Now abideth faith, hope and charity, these three, but 
the greatest is charity.” He said: Of all the symphonies that ever 
Beethoven wrote, the Fifth seems to me to be the centre, the climax. 
Now, what the Fifth Symphony is to all music, the thirteenth chapter 
of Corinthians is to the whole Bible; it is the Fifth Symphony of the 
New Testament. 

There has been a Beethoven Centenary Music Feast at Bonn, where 
at least a ton of the great composer’s weighty music was performed, 
attracting all the bon(n) ton of the harmonious profession to that small 
German town, Beethoven's birth-place, and very proud of it ever since, 
as if the saucy little city did it on purpose—New York Musical 
Bulletin, 


Mr. Clemow gave a highly successful reading to the patients at 
Bedlam, on the 9th instant. The selection comprised “The ‘l'uggs” 
at Ramsgate” (Dickens), “A juicy day in a country house” (Sam 
Slick), “ Sprouts’s Courtship and Dinner Party in Belgrave Square,” and 
“Mrs, Brown at the Play.” A vote of thanks, proposed by Dr, Williams, 
the Resident Superintendent, was carried by acclamation, and Mr. 
Clemow promised to give another reading at the earliest opportunity, 


At the Liverpool Police Court, on Monday, a Mr. Orchard appeared 
in answer to an information charging him with having written a libel 
upon the Colonna troupe of dancers, in the Liverpool Leader, of the 7th 
Octaber. Mr. John Collinson, publisher of the Leader, gave up the 
name of the author. The prosecution was dropped on Mr, Collinson 
making an apology in his own paper and the Zra, Mr, Orchard wrote 
the libel at the request of Mr. Gchiinson, who supplied him with the 
facts and guaranteed their accuracy. The case was settled on Mr. 
Orchard’s apology. 

A new Opera, by Verdi, called Aida, is to be produced at Milan 
during the Carnival, which in due time, we suppose, will be heard 
here. Will New York ever arrive at the dignity of ordering a bran 
new opera from some great European composer, and having it per- 
formed here, before a note of it shall have tickled the distant ears of 
our over-the-water cousins?—New York Musical Bulletin, 

The Sacred Harmonic Society inagurate their fortieth season with a 
performance of Handel's oratorio, Jsrael in Egypt, to be given at 
Exeter Hall, on Friday evening next. The principal vocalists will be 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, Miss Sofia Vinta, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Brandon. The 
society’s band and chorus, numbering seven hundred performers, will, 

~asusual, be conducted by Sir Michael Costa, This performance will be 
thesociety’s five hundred and forty-eighth concert, 





We read that Mdlle, Liebhart “ electrified her audiences” at Covent 
Garden, London, with a song, characterized as ‘‘a decided hit.” 
When single young ladies deal out decided and indiscriminate “hits ” 
among their audiences, the effect must needs be electrifying. Thank 
Heaven, we have no such antics in this country— Mew York Musical 
Bulletin. 

The tradesmen holding appointments to their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, held their annual festival at 
Willis's, King Street, St. James’s, on Thursday evening, November 9, 
in honour of the birthday of His Royal Highness. The great popularity 
of the Prince and Princess, aided by the energetic exertions of the 
honorary secretary, Mr. Melton, of Regent Street, brought together 
upwards of 200 tradesmen and their friends. Mr. W. C. Brown, of 
Bond Street, presided. The band of the Grenadier Guards, under Mr, 
Dan Godfrey, played during dinner, and Mr. Theodore Distin 
assisted by the Misses Susanna Cole and Adelaide Newton, Messrs, 
G. T. Carter and C. 8S. Jekeyll, contributed much to the entertain- 
ment. 

A tenor singer is required for Peterborough Cathedral, in England— 
duties, daily throughout the year, and salary—tell it not at Boston, 
whisper it not in New York—£70 per annum, or about 360 dollars. 
Poor tenor! poor cathedral! and poor country !—New York Musical 
Bulletin. 

A concert is announced to take place at St. James’s Hall, on Wednes- 
day evening next, when will be presented a new cantata, The Knights 
of the Cross, words by Mr. R. Reece, music by Mr. Frederick Clay 
This cantata was originally intended for the Civil Service Musical Society 
(male voices only). It presents no connected narrative, but embraces two 
scenes suggesting the characteristic sentiment of Christian and Pagan 
before one of the important battles of the Third Crusade. It claims 
to be no more than a vehicle for high musical colouring. Part II. 
consists of another cantata, a Pastorale, words by Mrs. Freake, music 
by the Hon. Seymour Egerton, Asboth cantatas will be heard for the first 
time, this concert bids fair to prove of great interest, ‘The vocalists 
engaged are Malle. Tietjens and Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby and Mr Lewis Thomas, Miss Bailey, Mr. Reed Larwill, and 
Mr. E. Lloyd. The-chorus will be supplied by the St. Cecilia Choral 
Society (200 voices), under the direction of Mr. C. J. Hargitt. The 
orchestra is composed of eighty performers, with M. Sainton as leader. 
Mr. Franklin Taylor will preside at the pianoforte, and Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan at the organ. The Hon. Seymour Egerton and Mr. Frederick 
Clay will be the conductors. Mr. W. B. Healey is the acting manager. 


Watson’s Art Journal thus sums up the Santley Concerts in New 
York :— 

“ This series of concerts, under the direction of Mr. George Dolby, have at- 
tracted large and fashionable audiences, in spite of the most unfortunate cir- 
cumstances and the most potent opposition. On the day of the first concert 
the Chicago disaster was made known; then followed days of wretched 
weather ; the Rosa Opera was in the full flush of success ; Wachtel was draw- 
ing his thousands at the Stadttheatre; Mrs. Moulton was in the field; and 
the coming of Nilsson was extracting thousands of dollars from the pockets of 
the élite. Still, the great reputation of Santley, and the admirable singing of 
the other artists appearing with him, arrested public attention, and filled 
Steinway Hall for six nights; and this for simple concerts, with none of the 
adventitious aids of scenery, costumes, chorus, and orchestra! The success 
was legitimately that of fine singing, and was therefore the more marked and 
complete. A more perfect ensemble was never before presented by a concert 
company; and this general high excellence, added to the greatness of Santley, 
is the charm which attracts the music-loving public to listen to the performances. 
We believe that the career of Santley and his associates through the country 
will be brilliantly successful, both in an artistic and financial point of view.” 

A new “ Paper on the Use of Singing,” by the Rev, John Curwen, 
is announced in London. We had thought the use of singing had 
been discovered long since. We'll live and learn, and we shall at once 
prepare a long and able “ Paper on the Use of Tooth and Nail 
Brushes.”—New York Musical Bulletin. 


Boutoane.—Herr R, Wagner’s Lohengrin has been produced here. 
Quousque tandem, ete. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


F, Prrmay.—“ The Daughter of Jephtha,” March. 

A Ramspen (Leeds).—* The Cottager to her infant,” song, by Mrs, Vavasour Ham- 
mond, 

Novetio, Ewer, & Co.—‘‘ Gratitude,” sacred song, by Miles Bennett. ‘‘ Cantate 
Domino,” and “ Deus Misereatur,” by G. A. Macfarren. 

Sway & PeytLanp (Glasgow).—Children’s Songs (sacred and secular series), ar- 
ranged with pianoforte accompaniments, by T. S. Gleadhill and John Thompson. 

Trupyer & Co.—“ Essay on the Poetic Signification of Beethoven's Sonatas,” by 
F.E Jencken, M.D. 

Cramer, Woop, & Co.—‘ Eldorado,” song, by Ursula. " 

CassELL, Petter, & GaLrin.— Henry Leslie’s Musical Annual for 1872, 
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Published this Day, 
MARCHE BRESILIENNE 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 

Par IGNACE GIBSONE. 

Price, 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Publi shed t this Day, 


€ 29 
SLPTHoUOGA, 
GRAND VALSE DE CONCERT POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Composee par IGNACE GIBSONE. \ 
Price, 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY,” 
SONG, 
By LOVELL PHILLIPS 
(Composer of “ Longings,” poetry by Schiller). 
PRICE 38, 


London: Nuncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“SING AWAY, YE JOYOUS BIRDS,” 
SONG, 
(The Worlds by EDWARD CAPERN.) 
The Music by E. N. GRAZIA. 
(Composer of ‘‘ If thou dost read within mine eyes."’) 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—An edition of the above Song is also published with Clarionet Accom 
paniment (Obdiigato) as played by Mr. Lazarus. 





Just Published, 


“WILT THOU BE TRUE?” 
BALLAD, 
THE POETRY BY &. P. H. 
The Music by FRANCIS HOWELL, 
( Composer of “* Thy Child's an Angel now.” ) 
Price 3s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“nN HLLI Bm” 


SONG 
The Words and Music by Mrs. WILLIAM RUSSELL. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s, 


London : Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, REGENT Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS mainteined: its high character for a quarter of a 

ntury ; an e flattering testimonials received from Gri 

ie Pen tae the clerey —y Mog spoery fully establish Pc emi 
peaker shou without i 

sale and Retail Chemists in the United Khigton. > ee oar rn 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 




















WARWICK MANSION, 


SELECT PRACTICE For tHe PIANOFORTE, 


CONSISTING OF 


FORTY-TWO 
Arogressibe Aessons, 


INTENDED AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 


SELECTED, EDITED, AND FINGERED BY 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


IN TEN BOOKS. 


BOOK I. contains— 

Volkslied (Weber); Chorus from ‘‘ Les Deux Journées ” (Cherubini) ; 
Romance (Hummel) ; Swedish Air (sung by Jenny Lind); 
Lied (Mendelssohn); Capriccio (Herz) ; Morgengebet (H.R.H. 
Prince Albert) 

BOOK II. contains— 

Andanté (Clementi); Aria from ‘‘Iphigénie en Aulide ” (Gluck) ; 
Ciascun lo dice (Donizetti); Cavatina (Bellini); La Consolation 
(Dussek); Assis& a pié d’un salice (Rossini) 

BOOK III. contains— . 

Hymn alla Trinita (a.p. 1545); Lascia ch’ io — Lede 

Serenade (Schubert); Etude (Kalkbrenner) . pds cele Hees 
BOOK IV. ouiiaiun~ 

Non pitt mesta (Rossini) ; Chorus from “ Preciosa” (Weber) ; Crudel 

perche finora (Mozart); Tuscan Air (Gordigiani) 
BOOK V. contains- 

Adagio el Canzonet (Haydn); heed oo Etude 
(Cramer)... 

“BOOK VIL. ouinn~ 

Notturno (Field); Air Bohémien “inept de ee Duetto from 
“‘Les Huguenots” (Meyerbeer) .. 

BOOK VIL. conteine— 

Air from “ Jessonda” ( Spohr) Marche acsinsitl weet Valse 
Brillante (Dobler) . 

BOOK ‘VIII. —s- 
Valse Mélodique (Thalberg); Rondo (Moscheles); Prelude (J.S. Bach) 


BOOK IX. contains— 
Russian Air (National); Musical Sketch (W. S. Bennett); Valse 
(Chopin) ; Feuillet d’Album (Heller) 


BOOK X. contains— 
Presto from Sonata Op. 27 (Beethoven); Das Ferne Land (Henselt) ; 
Finale from septuor (Hummel); Presto from a fantasia (Men- 
GOON) van s00cssse.ccntevnsnues cxtedesscandpebensttbtektaes erceecsesee ee 


LONDON: ti 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
244, REGENT STREET, W., 


Where the following Compositions for the Pianoforte may be 
obtained, composed by SIR JULIUS BENEDICT— 


Instructions in the Art of Playing the Pianoforte (New +. 
Edition) 15 

The Major and Minor Scales, extracted from his “ veeeracee) ed 

Twenty Popular Melodies, ditto ... “ 

Die Lauterbacherin (Air favori de Lofter, vari) 

Souvenir de Wellfield. Styrienne..... 

Reviens 4 moi. Reverie 

Master and Pupil. Eight Elementary venaanh for Two Per- 
formers on one Pianoforte 
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NEW BARITONE 


Singg Method. 


Edited by SANTLEY. 








Published this Day, 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR A 


BARITONE VOIGE, 


CONTAINING 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF SOLFEGGI, 


VOCALISES, AND EXERCISES, 


GENERAL RULES ON THE ART OF SINGING. 


BY 


GAETANO NAVA, 


Upwards of forty years Professor at the Conservatoire in Milan. 
(200 PAGES). 


EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY HIS PUPIL, 


CHARLES SANTLEY. 





PRICE 10s. 6d. 





LONDON: 


BOOSEY & 
HOLLES STREET, 


CO,, 





Just Published, 


LETTY 
THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 
MUSIC BY 


M. W. BALFE. 


OVERTURE, Solo and Duet - - - 
PROLOGUE - . 
INTRODUCTION AND CHORUS : 
RECIT. AND CAVATINA (Count), “Ah! 

search the world from end to end” - 4 
QUARTET AND CHORUS, “Is it 

thus, sir? - 5 
CAVATINA (Letty, * ‘With dance and 

song ” 3 

. THE same, one note lower rm B flat) - 3 

POLKA DUET (Letty and prae, ; ‘Quid, 
to work, for ’tis your duty ” - 4 
DANCE AND CHORUS, “ How the heart 
with pleasure bounding” - 3 
SESTET AND CHORUS, “’ Tis surely 
an illusion ” - 
FINALE to Act ;* By the lines that 
here I trace” - 6 
YAWNING SONG (Hermann), “Yaw—aw” 3 

104. THE DREAM SONG nen, “We 

walked by the sea” - 

11. ARIA (Countess), “With amenenenh. aah I 

round me” - 

12. DUET. (Countess and Hermann), " Now 

that little matter’s o’er” = - 
RECIT AND SONG (Lunastro), “What 
sorrow dark and danger wait” —- 

. The same in treble clef (in F) - 

SONG, “ Nothing but a dream” (Letty), 
“ Ne’er was mortal eye delighted”- —- 

DUETTINO (Letty and Bridget), “ a 
here decked the toilet table”- = - 

. Also one note lower (in E flat) - 

SONG, “Two gifts” (Count) “Two gift 
there are that fate bestows” - = - 

. Also two notes lower (in B flat) - - 
THE SINGING LESSON (Letty), “ Oh, 

good gracious, what a strange machine 
os <<  « &  -« 
PART SONG “Hark, now the music 
swelling” - - - - - 
GRAND BALLET “TAC Reet oe 
THE MAGYAR DANCE - 
FINALE, “ Amidst the oman of this 
festive scene” = - 


THE COMPLETE OPERA, Qls, 
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LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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An Entirely New Work for Musical Education. 
MAYNARD’S 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS 


CONTAIN 


A Progressive Course of Instenction in Music, 


UPON A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY 


WALTER MAYNARD. 





The exercises are set at the top of each page, and blank staves are 
left for the pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudiments of Music 
are explained as simply as possible. Diagrams of the Pianofurte Key- 
board are provided, by means of which the notes can be more easily 
learnt than by any other method. The fundamental rules of Harmony 
and Thorough Bass are practically illustrated, and a plan laid down by 
which Singing at Sight can be learnt without assistance, The Music 
Copy Books will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, 
by relieving the former from the necessity of constantly repeating the 
same rules, and ensuring the gradual progress of the latter. 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

“Intelligence, or, as it has been called, intellectuality, is an essential ele- 
ment of all Art, practical as well as creative, and of none more so than of 
Music. Its development should be zealously encouraged in this branch of 
education, which, however, can be, and often is, conducted without calling into 
action any of the higher attributes of the mind. The Rudiments of Music are 
generally learnt by rote; proficiency in singing or playing acquired by that 
which is equivalent to automatic action of the voice or fingers. This should 
not be. Students should be taught that all musical sound, whether vocal or 
instrumental, is intended to convey some definite meaning; they should be 
made to reflect upon every phrase they have to sing or play, and thoroughly 
to understand that intelligence is the very essence of our Art. Music can thus 
become an important means of mental training. It is in this respect that the 
system of instruction now published for the first time in a complete form will, 
I hepe, be useful, The plan I have set forth seems to necessitate concentra- 
tion of thought upon the subject of study ;. it affords assistance to the memory, 
and tends to cultivate habits of precision, observation, and comparison. These 
are advantages which speak for themselves, Experience has proved that by 
writing exercises, pupils make steadier and more rapid progress than by the 
most frequent oral repetition of rules or notes. The hand and pen assist the 
eye and ear, and the result is more satisfactory than when the voice or fingers 
are guided by the eye or ear alone. I do not, for a moment, assume that this 
method will dispense with the necessity of vocal or instrumental practice ; hut 
as such practice becomes less troublesome and laborious if pursued with in- 
telligence, it is evidently desirable, in teaching Music, to stimulate the faculty 
of thought. And that is the object I have had in view while writing the pre- 

ent elementary work—WALTER MAYNARD,” 





Parts I. and II. contain Rudiments of Music. 

Part III. contains Instructions for the Pianoforte. 

Parts IV. and V. contain The Rudiments of Harmony. 

Part VI. contains Instructions in Vocalization, Part- 
Singing, and Singing at Sight. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 


MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St. 
LONDON, 
- Or of any Music-seller in Town or Country. 


ESMERALDA. 
By SIGNOR CAMPANA. 





Performed recently at Hombourg by Madame Patti and Mada i 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. sépuus oy 


CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 








CHARLES GODFREY'S 
NEW WALTZ, 


‘Love Dreams 


Will be Published Next Week. 





LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


MARRIOTT'S 


NEW QUADRILLE 


Dolly Varden 


ON OLD ENGLISH TUNES, ~* 









Will be Published Next Week. 








LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 
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